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Stories of 1500 Words 


Afro frovoclipeored popes framed frome frome frmmod promo fof} 


A new Uzzell book, just out! 





Ways To Success With Novels 


ELL, scribes, here it is, just out, the book you asked for! Seven 

years ago while conducting the largest fiction classes in 
New York (at N.Y.U.) I began it. My novel writers gave me topics they 
wanted discussed, questions they wanted answered. I gave all my 
spare time for six years to cover the topics and answer the ques- 
tions in “The Technique of the Novel” which Lippincott’s, my pub- 
lisher, says is a “sound, witty useful book.” My experience as fiction 
editor (Collier's), literary agent. fiction author, post-graduate student 
in psychology. collaborator and teacher in the production of many 
published novels, some of them best sellers—four in a row by one 
author—has gone into this book. It’s practical, authoritative, full of 
examples. The contents: 


1. THE GOOD SUBJECT 
What you should write about and why 


2. THE INNER DEMAND: Temperament 
Literary “schools,” your attitude, discussed 
3. THE EXTERNAL DEMAND: Markets 
The kinds of novels publishers buy 
. THE PRINCIPLES OF UNITY 
You must write only one novel at a time 
. THE PROBLEM OF LENGTH 
How to determine the length to aim at 
. THE FIRST STEP: Classification 
On orderly procedure for planning your story 
- CHARACTER PORTRAYAL FUNDAMENTALS 
The psychology of personality briefly outlined 
. THE PRINCIPLES OF DRAMA 
How to heighten the thrills without falsifying 
9. HERO AND VILLIAN STORIES 
Patterns of the more popular kinds of novels 
10. THE NOVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 
The supreme novel and its requirements 
11. VIEWPOINTS IN FICTION 
Omniscience, “he” or “1,” fully explained 
12. MODERN INNOVATIONS 
The ingredients in novels that are not dated 
13. NOVELS FOR STUDY 
Technical analyses of one hundred novels 
14. COMMON ERRORS IN PLOTTING 


Triteness, dullness, coincidence, discussed 


The quickest way to secure this book is by mail from me. 
Price, three dollars. Immediate action. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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Evidently you may appreciate your old friend’s, 
William Hopson’s, five-page letter more than 
I do. 

If Mr. Hopson knew the publishing business 
as well as he pretends to, he’d not make the state- 
ment with which he closes his article. 

The “Frederick Stokes outfit” is flourishing un- 
der the aegis of J. B. Lippincott Company, hav- 
ing been purchased by this old and reputable 
Philadelphia firm two or three years ago. 

ExizasetH Morton, Editor, 
Trade Department, 

The John C. Winston Company, 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Last Year's Contest Winner 
Sir: 

Here’s another report on a WD’s short-short 
contest winner. 

My story, The Choice, which placed eighth in 
the 1946 contest, has been printed in the To- 
ronto Star Weekly. They paid ten cents a word 
for it. Perhaps you and other contestants would 
like to know. 

Apotex REGLI, 

2407 Third Ave, South, Apartment A 19, 

Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


The Current Red Line 
Sir: 

I am very, very sorry to see you take an edi- 
torial position of trying to wreck the current 
effort of writers to get together and protect some 
of their rights with their own American Authors’ 
Authority. 

My trade-union experience has been that ef- 
forts to wreck organizations are usually accom- 
panied by the introduction of the issue of “Com- 
munism.” Indeed, Hearst money and other big 
anti-labor money has been used to develop a 
group of professional wreckers of all efforts on 
the part of people to get together and protect 
themselves from commercial abuses. 

Louis Fisher and Eugene Lyons, whose writ- 
ings you recommend to honest writers, are pro- 
fessionals at dividing popular ranks. They make 
a business out of introducing the “Communist” 
issue into efforts to ofganize. During the anti- 
Axis war these two “authorities” of yours were 
so far out on a limb that they were only able 
to make their come-back only in the present 
wave of monopoly purchased anti-Red hysteria. 

But life moves on. The Nazis reached tops in 
their use of the “Communist” issue. When Fas- 
cism became discredited in spite of the efforts 
of people like Hearst and Hamilton Fish to 
popularize Fascism in America, these same people 
coined the word “Red Fascism.” 

Old prejudices have to give way to new ideas. 
The newspaper publishers showed great concern 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 
$2.00 the year. 


Ohio. Published 
ol. 27, No. 3. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


Wins Writing Success 
After 2 Months’ Training 


“Two months after enrolling for 
N.1.A. training, I acquired a posi- 
tion as a reporter on the Columbus 
Enquirer. In four months, I have 
had two raises, Also I have over 75 
“‘by-lines’ to my credit, and the pros- 
pects of becoming City Editor look 
very promising.””—Mrs. Marion M. 
Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


Hew Do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come when you will awaken, all of 
a sudden, to the discovery “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our time, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or 
she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to e—deiee their talent, their 
insight, their background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

_ That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing— 
the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York 
N Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 

' your own home, on your own time, Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, 
practical, active writers are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style 
—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it, and, which 
at the same time, develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing 
become awe-struck by fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors and there- 
fore give little thought to the $25, 
$50 and $100 or more, that can often 
be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, fads, hobbies, sports, 
homemaking, travel, local and club 
activities, etc.—things that can easily 
be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


A Chance to Test 
Yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful__writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc, You'll enjoy taking this test. The 
coupon will bring it, without obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York16,N. Y. 

(Founded 1925) 





VETERANS: 


This course 


approved 


for 
Veterans’ 


Training 














Newspaper INsTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
"formation about writing for profit as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, February. 


( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights. 
(All corr jal, No 1 will 








Copyright 1947 Newspaper Institute of America 


the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. 
Write for particulars 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 


48c¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street Arlington, Virginia 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C, CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott S#., N. E. Warren, Ohio 

















YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
listied and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... . 


4 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 

New York 























for “Freedom of the Press” when, led by Hey- 
wood Broun, the American Newspaper Guild 
came into being as a CIO union.... 

I personally feel that the Writer’s Dicest 
will benefit itself most either by going along with 
the idea or, at least, by refraining from subjecting 
it to attack. 

As for the Eugene Lyons and Dorothy Thomp- 
son group, I don’t see them as having any sub- 
stitute plan to protect the rights of writers. Do 
they feel that everything is perfect just the way 
it is and that generally writers are getting a 
fair shake? 

I could not understand your featuring of 
such an inconclusive letter and dignifying it 
with the heading “Round Tyo of the AAA.” 
Certainly, then, you lost this round too. 

ANGELO J. TomasuULo, 

307 West 80th Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. 

¢ When Louis Fisher wrote about Russian aims in 
a manner that tied in with the current Red line, 
the “Daily Worker" and "The Masses” approved 
his work. When Louis Fisher, after years of report- 
ing and living in Russia decided that the Soviet's 
main goal was world domination, and told what he 
thought, the entire Communist press turned itself 
about and started a “hate Fisher" campaign. 

When Eugene Lyons was the UP correspondent in 
Moscow for many years (and he was there only 
with the approval of the Soviet government) and 
wrote favorably about the Reds, the Communist 
press said he was a great guy. When Eugene Lyons, 
after more than 5 years of living and reporting in 
Russia came to the conclusion that (1) individual 
Russians had no liberty and (2) Stalin wanted 
world domination—then immediately the entire 
Communist press started a "smear Lyons” campaign. 

In other words, if you're for Moscow you're right; 
if you're against them you're a stinker. This is 
ever the logic of the Reds. 

Another technique is to select from all unfavor- 
able reactions to a Moscow idea, those reactions 
which come from individuals whose politics or 
morals have put the individuals in ill-repute with 
liberals. Thus, when the “Screen Writer's Guild" 
published excerpts of reactions against the AAA, 
they selected items from commentators or news- 
papers, nine-tenths of whom had a reputation for 
being illiberal. Reactions from the press or from 
commentators who are well thought of by liberals 
simply have not been published by the “Screen 
Writer's Guild", to date. 

The current Communist line, typified by Reader 
Tomasulo's letter is (1) to try fo smear all op- 
ponents of the AAA with the title of "Fascist" and 
(2) to state many opponents of labor unions from 
time immemorial have been labor's enemies, and 
therefore, by inference, all opponents of the AAA 
are anti-labor, and (3) to plead with publications 
that if "they can't go along with the AAA, at least 
avoid exposing or attacking or discussing it. 

In Russia, when Stalin says something and you 
disagree, and_you are a writer or editor, and you 
state your case, you either go to prison, to Siberia, 
or at the best, lose your job food card. 

Whenever the Communist want something, let us 
remember that because they want it, doesn't make 
i* evil, but if they get what they want, in large 
enough doses, then editors, writers, and publishers 
who continue to think and write freely, will cease 
to exist.—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best imtroduction when writing advertisers. 
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Ouch, Bill 
Sir: 

William Hopson’s article in the December, ’46 
WD was an eye-opener in more ways than one. 

Hopson describes sitting in a New York bar, 
how a gray, elderly man next to him mentions 
that he, too, is a writer. Hopson says that he 
assumed the man was a hack, so he ignored him! 

Actually the fellow turned out to be a leading 
slick writer who made more money than Hop- 
son, i.e., therefore winning his (Hopson’s) respect. 

This revealing little incident amused me, and 
told me more about Hopson’s character and 
credo than his entire article. 

Hollywood movie stars, reputedly, have a rigid 
caste system in which the $10,000 a week star 
looks down his nose at the $5,000 a week star 
and both give the wide nostrils to the $2,000 a 
week character actors. 

Can you imagine Thomas Wolfe ignoring a 
fellow man just because he fancied that the 
fellow did not make as much as he did? I can 
almost hear his gargantuan laughter at such 
shallow. egoism. 

Incidentally, this Hopson has a rattling good 
action yarn in the November issue of SEP. 

Ricuarp Brar, 
Gen Del, 
Houston, Texas. 


Pulp Section [ALA] 
Sir: 

A pulp writer suspected that a magazine wasn’t 
paying him the word rate he was entitled to. 
When he said so to the editor, he was assured 
that he was receiving top rates. 

A couple of years ago he would have had 
to let it go at that, for he would have had 
no way of checking what the magazine did pay. 
But as a member of the Pulp Writers’ Section of 
the Authors’ Guild, he availed himself of the 
Section’s Market Information Service. He wrote 
to the Section and received a reply that two 
other writers, who were selling less to that editor 
than he, were receiving higher rates. 

So armed with facts and figures, the writer 
had the editor cold. He got his boost at once. 
Over the succeeding twelve month period he re- 
ceived $750 more from that particular market 
that he otherwise would have. 

This is only one of many case histories of 
what the Market Information Service has done 
for pulp writers. I could give myself as an ex- 
ample. Through the Market Service I learned 
that I had been underpaid for a story, and as a 
result I received an additional check for a 
story already bought and paid for at the old 
rate, and a higher rate for subsequent stories. 

Here’s the way the Market Information Serv- 
ice works. 

Four times a year Section members receive 
questionnaires. In them each writer lists the 
number of stories sold to a-market in the pre- 
ceding period, the rate received for each story 
and the rights surrendered with the sale. The 
questionnaires are, of course, anonymous; the 
only names which appear on them are of the 
magazines. 

In the office of the Pulp Writers’ Section, this 
information is classified. 


SHORTHAND 


AT HOME 


Famous Speedwriting system. 
No signs or symbols. Uses 
ABC’s. Easy even for adults 
to learn and use. Fast prepa- 
ration for a position, and 
sound future. 

Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; also 
by executives, writers, speak- 
ers, lawyers, scientists, stu- 
dents at college. Over 100,000 
taught by mail. The very low 
cost will surprise you. 24th 
year. 


Write for FREE Booklet to 


Write 120 words per 
minute. Easy for adults. 


Learns Speed yo 
in 40 aa Study! 


“One evening I saw a 
Speedwriting ad and 
later enrolled. It was as 
easy to learn as the ad- 
vertisement claimed and 
I did so in 40 hours of 
study. I was able to go 
out and secure a new 
job with more money 
and better opportunities.’ 
—Miss Ruth Rubi- 
now, Norwalk, Conn. 


Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat. Off. 
Dept. 6702-7 


55 W. 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT REAL HELP! 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly, $7.50, or 5 ee criticiem. ghosting, plots, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 t CHICAGO CLASS & 

° MY ‘TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

HERE'S HOW! (Basic Techni 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formula 
LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... . 
MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). 
LEARN TO 


EARN! (Ad 
MILDRED I. REID 


213142 Ridge Blvd, 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 





try, 
LUB. 





An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
Bu 


life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in B tnt detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, E , Sen- 
sations, “Appetites Temperament, Reve Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “sald"), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with ‘rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7°x9/." pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, Sok or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 

(U.S. $), money “order. dota $5.00, U. S. $; money 
~<— or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
action. . 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St. Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by_a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. : 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! , 

RATES: - 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 

















BIG DIME’S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! _ 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How to Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 438, 8161 W. 3rd S#, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 
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A study of the file reveals a fascinating fact. 
Very often rates and rights are not determined by 
the prestige and popularity of a writer. You 
will find a writer who appeared in practically 
every issue of a magazine over a per.od of years 
receiving less than a’ comparative newcomer, and 
that he is selling all rights to boot, whereas the 
other sells only first serial rights. 

The answer is as old as economics. A pub- 
lisher, like any business man, will part with only 
as much as he has to. The lad who sets up a 
howl, gets; the one who doesn’t, doesn’t get. 


The Market Information Service is only one 
of the activities of the Pulp Writers’ Section. 
It is working on getting publishers to agree to a 
contract which will protect writers. It is geared 
for practical advice and expert help for a writer’s 
professional problems. Currently it is battling 
a recurrence of the pernicious reprint racket, 
which, along with certain reputable publishers, 
it had almost eliminated for a number of 
years. 

If you’re a professional writer for the pulp, 
fact, or true story markets, you’re eligible to be- 
long. All you have‘to do is drop a line to the 
Pulp Writers’ Section, Authors’ Guild, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City 16. 

In the last eight months membership has in- 
creased by thirty percent. Writers are beginning 
to wake up to the fact that they too are entitled 
to an economic break. 

Bruno FIscHEr, 
Croton-on-Hudson, 


New York. 


© For further data, see Pauline Bloom's article. 
"You Are Not Alone", in the Digest for December, 
1946, 


Nice Average 
Sir: 
The letter of ours which you published about 
eight months ago brought a flood of material 
which was far above the general standard we 
had expected and has resulted in our “discovery” 
of several new writers. Now we would like to 
have you inform your readers that in addition 
to the material we have been using during the 
past year we would like to receive shorter articles. 

We want 500 word features, either humorous 
or serious, on any subject which intelligent, 
thinking men would have an interest. We are 
not looking for the usual fillers—th¢re must be 
some meat in everything we print. 

We are not able to furnish sample copies of © 
the magazine but will send a small booklet 
which outlines the objectives of Kiwanis Clubs. 
Any sort of article touching on the objectives is 
suitable for either a full length or short feature. 

Payment is now: $25.00 for shorts (500 -to 
1000 words), $35 (1000 to 1500) and $50.00 
over 1500. 

These rates vary according to quality of writ- 
ing and importance of subject, as we will pay 
$50.00 for a 1500 word article in some instances. 

Ferm B. StrREYCKMANS, 
Managing Editor, 
The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















Back 
Sir: 





Copies - 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


Will you please let your readers know that 


l 

I have copies of the WrirEr’s Dicest from 1939 
through 1944. They can get them at four copies 
for 50c. 


Wee 
Sir: 


Wee 





my first sale. 


J. Jacoss, 
515 E. 49 St., 


Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


Wisdom 


I have read and enjoyed your magazine, writ- 
ing for the day when I could write and report 
At last I’ve done it—a story to 


Wisdom. As a child, I grew up with 


Marcaret S. MELor, 
215 North 2nd Street, 


Birmingham 4, Alabama. 


Information Source—Jewelry 


Sir: 


this magazine, so you can imagine my thrill at 
selling them a story. 

It might be coincidence, but more likely is 
not, that I sold this story the first trip out after 
poring over George S. Lookabaugh’s article in 
August Dicest, “Plotting the Tiny Tot Story.” 
Many thanks to him for his good, concrete in- 
formation and tips, and more thanks to you for 
a most helpful and interesting magazine. 


One of our purposes is to collect and co- 
ordinate information from all parts of the jewelry 
industry, which gives us a large file of informa- 
tion which might be of interest to your readers. 
We are in a position to furnish leads and in- 
formation to writers who might be interested in 
writing news and feature stories on jewelry, sil- 


verware and watches. 


We can supply both his- 


torical background and contemporary material. 
We would be happy to work with individual 
writers on local angles. 

_Since much of our material is based on nation- 
wide surveys and information supplied by mem- 


bers of the industry, we can, and would be happy 
to, supply any writers who request it, information 


that might lead to stories for their particular 


needs. 


A. E. Haase, Executive Director, 
Jewelry Industry Council, 
366 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 





What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castleview Ave. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Phone Ki. 5819 








RECENT SALES 


Pageant, Eagles Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Modern Psyckplogy, Wheeler Syndicate, Health, Foreign 
Service, So. Atlantic Quarterly, Frontiers, Circuit, High- 
way Traveler, Northwestern Miller, Mission Call, Ameri- 
can Family Magazine, etc., etc. 
Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 
50c 1,000 additional. Book $20. 
John T. Kieran 1604 Vermilion Danville, I. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps, Writers have 
bought these from me for year: 


25 9 x 12 and 25 9% x ‘12% orcovcccecece $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11......eeeeeeeees 1.00 
32 6 x 9 and 32 6% x 9M%4....--- eee eeee 1,00 


Add postage for 3 Ibs, on each of first two groups and for 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented, 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since '35 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 
Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















STORIES 
NOVELS” f) 
BOOKS 


If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly.- Write for our free detailed circular 
before ate nd your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


Professional fiction sist PUBLISH ER’S AGENCY 


handled on 10%, and 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18) N. Y. 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: [1] 
J 


* $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

* $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $360.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up” and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss, Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 


































FREE 


WHY not learn to type your own letters and manuscripts 
in leisure moments at home? You may have LESSON 
ONE of our Simplified Rhythmic Touch Typewriting 
Course absolutely FREE. A post card request will bring 
this Free 6-page Lesson to you at once. 


STOLLMAN INSTITUTE 
of C ce Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 







829 Chamb 


































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing.’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ ° a 
5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Sectional Air Sheet 
Sir: 
Will you kindly advise writers through your 
Forum that the Mid-Atlantic Flight-path, a new 
paper devoted to the interests of private and 
personalized aviation,.is now in the market for 
short stories and articles slanted toward the in- 
terests and problems of the private aviator. We 
can also use good photographs and, of course, 
prefer the articles to be illustrated although this 
is not mandatory. 

On the matter of word limits, we really have 
no set wordage standards to date although I 
would suggest that all material be limited to not 
more than 1500 words. In the case of really 
outstanding material a little more wordage will 
not be amiss. 

Our paper will be published once a month 
and contributors will be notified on their mate- 
rial within two weeks after we receive it. 

Our rate of payment will be % cent a word 
plus varying rates on photos, according to 
merit. We will consider all contributions care- 
fully. 

This paper will be distributed throughout the 
state of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. 

KEANEY Kopp, Editor, 
ASHBURN FLy1nG SERVICE, INC., 
Alexandria Airport, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


Western Folklore 
Sir: 

Western Folklore uses folklore material only— 
ballads and tunes, songs, legends, anecdotes, cus- 
toms, superstitions, beliefs, place names, and 
proverbs about Western America. Length 2,000 
to™3,000 words. No fiction or Indian stories. 
This is a semi-scholarly journal and no payment 
is made for material used. Photographic illus- 
trations are accepted. Send material to The 
Editor, Western Folklore, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4, California. 

I realize that the “no payment” line will not 
appeal to established writers, but I believe that 
journals like Western Folklore are excellent 
places for beginning writers to break into print. 

ALBERT J. Biccins, Sales Manager, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


My First Sale! 
Sir: 

All of you professional writers may sit back 
and remember the days when you, too, were 
just beginning and had made your very first 
sale! 

My father called, “Kate, there’s a letter for 
you!” I strolled into the dining room, glanced 
at the return address, and, I think, that my 
heart stopped beating! “Polly Pigtails Magazine 
for girls 7-12”, the return read. I snatched the 
envelop, raced to the kitchen, grabbed the big 
butcher knife from the drawer, and slit the en- 
velope. Carefully I opened the letter so the 
check wouldn’t fall out. No check! My heart 
hit the floor with a sound like the bells of doom! 
Then I read the letter—when I came to, “and 
am having the Accounting Department forward 




























a check for $10,” my heart left the floor and 
is still climbing! I yelled at my dad, he read it. 
I rushed to the phone to call a writer friend. I 
flew to tell the next door neighbor. I shouted 
the news at my mother as she came in. Later 
yesterday evening, I went to a small cafe, all 
alone, had a cup of coffee and felt—no one 
can describe how I felt, but you professional 
writers know and you beginners will learn. 

I'll tell you a little about myself. Nine years 
ago I had three operations. After the first two, 
I was supposed to die. I was born yelling, “I 
won’t do what I should!” The third operation 
paralyzed my whole right side, knocked my 
assimilation off, and in general ruined me. I 
was never supposed to recover from any of these. 
Now my walk is normal and my eyes are almost 
—TI can read for hours without hurting them! 

I woke up at about four this morning, re- 
membered the acceptance, jumped out of bed 
and grabbed the letter from the dressing table 
and reread it for about the millionth time. But 
I am still afraid that I will wake up and find 
that that acceptance was a wonderful dream! 

I am now somebody in other people’s eyes. 
This morning, at breakfast, my father talked 
with me throughout virtually the entire meal. 
He generally reads. Last night, I caught my 
mother looking 4t me in the strangest way. Kay 
is somebedy now! 

You beginning writers—if people sort of 
snicker when you tell them you’re trying to write, 
don’t let that discourage you. Some day, those 
same people will say: “There goes a writer.” 

Kay Lit, 
1651 Santa Barbara Avenue, 
Glendale 8, California. 


Farm Fiction 
Sir: 

Farm and Ranch is planning to run a short 
story each month and is therefore endeavoring to 
find suitable material that will fit the magazine’s 
requirements. 

Farm and Ranch is a farm magazine for the 
five southwestern states . . . Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Louisiana. It must 
be kept in mind that our quarter of a million 
readers are rural people. 

We would like stories from 700 to 1500 words 
that would appeal to farm people. Preference 
will be given to stories with a rural background, 
but this is not a requisite providing the stories 
have a human interest element and down-to- 
earth appeal. All stories must have a south- 
western slant, however, should locale be men- 
tioned. Our rate of payment will be from 3c a 
word and up, according to merit and quality 
of material. 

Farm and Ranch is published by the Texas 
Farm and Ranch Publishing Company, Inc., also 
publishers of Holland’s, here in Dallas, Texas. 

As Fiction Editor I shall be glad to give 
consideration to any material submitted in com- 


pliance with our editorial policy and require- - 


ments. All fiction submitted should be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Detores Lenr, Fiction Editor, 
Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 
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Going Your Way? 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


For almost 15 years 
this course has been 
helping beginners make 
sales. It was devised 
originally to be the 
opposite of the aca- 
demic, theoretical, cut 
and dried courses which 
bury students under an 
avalanche of abstrac- 
tions. This course stress- 
es the principle that you 
can only write your way—and in it you do 
write your way, while learning the com- 
mercial tricks that professionals know and 
that beginners rarely have a chance to 
find out. 

Beginners who came to us as students had 
no particular talent—but they did know that 
the commercial tricks in the fiction writing 
business can be learned. That is why many 
of them have sold and continue to sell. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others. who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





All Walks of Life 


For almost 15 years 
this proved commer- 
cial course has been 
bringing first sales 
and repeat sales to 
people in almost 
every walk of life— 
lawyers, teachers, 
advertising people, 
stenographers, 
housewives—even a 
newspaperman. And 
to a great many 
people who now 
appear regularly in 
the big slicks and 
on book publishers 
lists, 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Address. . 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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The Biggest $7.50 You Ever Saw 
Sir: 

Now I know it can be done. This year I gave 
myself the nicest Christmas present of all when I 
opened a letter from The Furrow and found a 
check for $7.50 for an article on sewing. Not 
much but it’s a beginning. 

It has brought me inspiration and since re- 
ceiving it, I’ve made ye old typewriter bounce! 
I’m breaking out with a rash of articles. 

Mrs. PAuLine FIDLer, 
1008 Boone, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Love That Soap 
Sir: 
Belling the feline, analyzing radio, and start- 
ing controversies are all fun, but revolution, 
whether in radio or in Lower Slabovia, is very 
serious business. A mild revolt against recorded 
spot announcements is desireable, but to divide 
radio into one man shows . . . like magazines! 
This is station KID, the voice of the adolescent. 
... This is station JIVE, the voice of the juke 
box . . . the programs on this station are de- 
signed and produced by J. Wilbert Foof, and 
tailored to the exacting demands of his listening 
pleasure ... 


I think that before your article went to press 
you had a few misgivings, didn’t you? You 
must realize that this country enjoys the finest 
broadcasting in the world. You must know that 
other countries have always used a system of 
editing. British and Canadian radio has its 
editors, and their programs not only stinketh, but 
reeketh. You can have your Goulds and Hearsts 
in publishing, but let’s keep them out of radio. 
In a magazine you pay two-bits and take what 
they give you; in radio you Take It or Leave It. 


FM is now practicing what you preach to a 
certain extent. Fine music is presented without 
a break; educational fare is offered from time 
to time. FM may be the answer to the prayers 
of you: magazine men . . . it depends on what 
you’re looking for. FM will no doubt offer high 
type productions to an exclusive, exacting audi- 
ence, and maybe Tiffany or Cadillac will pay 
for them. At the present time I don’t care 
what FM or television does, but I do want to 
see radio remain the accessible medium that it is. 
I have produced radio shows, not good shows, but 
there are people in America who just love the 
shows that stinketh most. 

E. Byron Busnu, 
4414 Algeciras St., 
San Diego 7, Calif. 


Shineth 
Sir: 

“The Air Wave Stinketh” may be inelegant, 
but the article itself “shineth.” It makes the 
first good common-sense solution to a most 
important problem. My congratulations to the 
writer and you for printing it. 

ARCH OBOLER, 
MeEtTrRO-GoLpwyn-MAYER PicTurREs, 
Culver City, 

California. 
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“The future belongs to those 
who prepare for it now.’ 


> 


Maren Elwood 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
a Article & Feature 
Training Mystery & Detective 
6 Advertisin 
for Writers \ pubticity ‘ 
Newspaper 
Screen 
Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


Approved for Veterans also p 
Non-quota Foreign Students 


Professional 











Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


‘THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and. article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 





VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 82-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S | book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 | kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how | writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
long they want contributions, how much they | can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies | KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
are. Also given are the names and addresses of | 7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest ° 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio ' # Th 

Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of “The The new 1947 Issue of The 

Writer’s Market.” Writer's Market will be ready 
on or before March Ist, 1947. 

a Fi o. nda te hs eee cack teens aah ubencad avec oar Order now as this issue Is 
practically sold out prior to 


publication. 
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An Old Cow Hand Comes To 
New York 


After 25 years of selling stories, Chuck Martin 
goes East to meet his first Manhattan editor. 


By CHUCK MARTIN 


F YOU have been writing for almost a 
| quarter of a century, and selling most 

of your copy to the markets in New 
York City, sooner or later you will want to 
know what a New York Editor looks like. 
For years I have been making craft talks to 
various groups of writers, and invariably 
they all come up with the same old turkey: 
“Chuck, you don’t look like a Writer!” 

I’ve never found out just how a Writer 
is supposed to look. Long hair, horn- 
rimmed eye-glasses, a thin ascetic face, and 
‘TEMPERAMENT? I qualify only in as 
much as my reading glasses have tortoise- 
shell rims. 


I’ve always wondered what a New York 
Editor looked like, especially the breed 
whose habitat is in the canyons of Man- 
hattan. Believe-me or suit yourself, but I 





had never met one and I’ve been selling bet- 
ter than 50 stories a year for the past 25 
years. I had my private ideas about them, 
even as you and you. 

There were many things I wanted to 
know about; things I could not find out by 
writing letters, and Editors do not like let- 
ters which are really Quiz Programs. 

The main reason I went to New York was 
to learn how to write better Westerns. For 
years I’d heard that the New York cowboys 
could write a better Western because they 
had a better perspective, being far enough 
away from the picture. 

As I do not like to spend too much time 
away from my desk, I made reservations on 
one of those four-motored planes. We left 
San Diego one Sunday at noon, and the 
next noon I was in New York. And was I 
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scared? 

I knew the city slickers would get to me, 
and really pour it on, but I figured to go 
down fighting. I’d been doing all right, and 
if I'd had a lick of sense, I’d have stayed 
home. But no, I had to get smart and go 
to New York to find out what an Editor 
looked like. I’d asked for it! 

I took a cab downtown, and the driver 
asked me if I was with the trick at Madison 
Square Garden. Just to be agreeable, I told 
him I was with the Rodeo. I wonder how 
he knew? I was dressed just like I do at 
home in the same old Stetson and cowboy 
boots, frontier pants, and gabardine shirt. 
Those New Yorkers looked funny to me. 
Most of ’em don’t even wear hats. 

I checked in at the hotel, washed up 
some, and went out to a bait of hot grub. 
Now in Los Angeles or San Diego, if you 
try to cross against the traffic lights, it costs 
you five bucks. But in New York no one 
pays any attention to the lights. So there I 
was stuck on a narrow curb in the middle 
of Times Square, waiting for the lights to 
change. 

A little hand gripped me firmly by the 
arm. I was hustled through the roaring 
traffic, dodging honking cars, but at last we 
made it. And you can hog-tie me for a 
leppy if there wasn’t the sweetest old lady 
about seventy years of age, still gripping my 
arm, and boosting me to the curb! But I 
learn quick, colleagues. From then on I was 
able to cross the streets alone. 

After some good food had built me up 
where I was all tore down, and a long 
night’s sleep, I was ready to beard the lions 
in their dens. I’ve been selling stories to 
Leo Margulies since about 1932. So I ran 
out into the street, waved both arms, yelled 
at the top of my voice like the natives do, 
and sure enough a taxi pulled up and 
stopped. That’s the only way you can get a 
cab in Gotham. I told the Jehu to shake it 
easy and get me to 10 East 40th Street in 
one piece, as I was too hard to raise up this 
far for fancy thrillers. 

T followed the crowd and took an Express 
elevator to the fourteenth floor. I sank to 
my boot-tops in a deep rug when I opened 
the door. The receptionist, a mighty pretty 
gal, took one quick look and then gave me 
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a warm friendly smile. I perk up and grin 
right back, and ask meekly can I please see 
Mister Margulies? 

Seems like Leo was off seeing a man 
about a dog, but Charley Strong came out, 
a big barn-shouldered hombre who is Leo’s 
segundo. Charley gives me five, and we 
press the flesh. Okay, you slick writers, so 
we shook hands, Charley leads me into 
Leo’s sanctum where we shoot the breeze 
about this and that, including the meat 
shortage. And Charley does not look like an 
Editor. He’s the friendly mid-western busi- 
ness man type. 

The door opened, and a good-looking 
hombre comes in all dressed up in his good 
clothes. I’d have known him anywhere, and 
right off he calls me by name. 

“Chuck Martin, you old mossy-horn!” 
Leo greets me, and we mangle right hands. 
“Why didn’t you let a fellow know you 
were coming to Big Town?” Leo demands. 

The three of us sit there fencing for a 
while, and then Leo says: “Look, cowboy; 
we’re busy around this spread right now, 
but we will meet you for chow about 
11:45!” 

I’ve still got a lot of the morning left, so 
I go through the old routine of getting a 
cab, and head down for Church Street. This 
is way out in the badlands, but I figure to 
jump a couple of Editors out of the brush. 
Besides, I’ve sold Louis Silberkliet stories 
since before the Hoover depression when I 
was better known as Carlos Martinez, and 
was mostly writing Gangster stuff. 

I slip through a door marked: Columbia 
Publications. I tell the ga] in the outer 
office I’d like to see Mr Robert Lowndes, 
and Bob comes out to give me Howdy. 

Bob Lowndes is young and vigorous, 
heavy-set, and gentle in manners and 
speech. He has been the right hand of Louis 
Silberkleit for many years, and they both 
know just what they want. If you have a 
story they want for Double Action, Famous, 
or Real Western, or Complete Cowboy, they 
will close with you quick. If they don’t want 
your merchandise, al] your gifts of sales- 
manship will avail you nothing. 

Bob wants strong characterization, with 
plenty of action motivating the plot. He 
will allow you a little more latitude in let- 
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ting your characters speak for themselves, 
which means dialogue. I’d sent Bob a cou- 
ple of book-lengths before leaving the west 
coast, and before an hour had gone by, I'd 
sold both those books to Bob and Louie. 
This market is bought up at present on 
Novelettes and shorts, but will resume buy- 
ing when the paper shortage eases some. 
Now it is time to meet Leo Margulies and 
Charley Strong. We shag it over to Hotel 
Commodore where Leo must have a drag 
with the Maitre de. We had roast beef and 
all the fixings, and during lunch Leo re- 
marks carelessly that when we get back to 
the office, the boys in the back room will 
take me apart, put me together again, and 
mebbe I can turn out a few more stories 











closer to his heart’s desire. 

Figuring to need all my strength, I stoke 
my innards for the coming ordeal. In due 
time we get back to the offices of Better 
Publications, Best, and the Standard Group. 
Charley herds me into a big back room 
where seventeen Editors are doing their 
chores. 

Dave Manners was having an argument 
with three other editors about a cover paint- 
ing, in which a cowhand was getting ready 
to snare a villain with his catch-rope. Dave 
allowed the artist had made the lariat set 
wrong, and after introductions, they left this 
debate up to me. 

Sure enough, the loop was hanging 
wrong. I asked for a bit of rope or string, 
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and Charley finally took a piece of string 
from some one’s lunch. So we sat down on 
our boot-heels and fashioned. a lass-rope, 
built a loop, and laid it back and behind, 
with the hondo in the proper position. With 
this technical problem disposed of, the boys 
began to give me the works. 


Every Editor in that office had something 
constructive to offer that would help me 
with my work, and there was not the slight- 
est trace of MISTER BIG. 


Leo told me that he wanted some good 
gripping stories of actual working conditions 
on the cattle range, and you can’t learn 
these things from books out of the Public 
Library. 

Keep in mind the titles in his string of 
Western magazines. Exciting Western, 
Thrilling W, Popular W, Rio Kid W, Texas 
Rangers, Thrilling Ranch, Rodeo Ro- 
mances, and Masked Rider Western. This 
in addition to his Love, Detective, Air and 
Sports books. 

The requirements have changed for both 
Rodeo Romances and Thrilling Ranch. Leo 
wants Glamor, but no longer from the gal’s 
point of view, and the love interest is sub- 
ordinated. He wants the glamor of Rodeo 
and Ranches, instead of straight glamor on 
the Distaff side. He wants stories about the 
Common folks of the old West. 


Leo Margulies told me that a Western 
story should be “Folk-lore” ; the simple story 
of the daily work of a cowboy, miner, or 
any of the common men of the West. He 
stressed that this should not be over-done. 
He also wants the earthy salty humor of the 
real cowboy, as the late Will James so 
masterfully worked his craft. 


Charley Strong said to learn the artifice 
of mis-direction, and Leo said he wanted 
plots to be stronger, with the conflict moti- 
vated by the plot-theme. Dave Manners 
added that he likes details to be authentic, 
and that he learned a great deal about 
editing stories by writing them himself. 
Charley preaches, but he can sure expound 
a sermon about the\evils of bad writing. 
All of them urge their writers to keep West- 
ern fiction adult in tone, and stressed the 
fact that. Westerns have now Grown up. 
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Y NOW I was making up my mind 
about when and how often an Author 
should go to New York to see his Editors. 
If you are a regular contributor who has 
learned your trade, I’d say that about once 
every five years would be about right. They 
don’t conduct schools for beginning Scribes, 
and they don’t have too much time to 
spend with the professionals. Have your 
questions prepared, find out the answers, 
and then get long gone to give some one else 
a chance. 

There was still time left to grab a cab 
and get up to 49th Street and 8th Avenue 
where Madison Square Garden takes up 
almost an entire block. Coming out of the 
Garden are my old pards Gene Autry and 
Abe Lefton, and they saWé me lots of time 
by taking me to the office up the back way, 
and I got all fixed up with my Press Cre- 
dentials. 

Gene is guest star, and Abe is the An- 
nouncer. I covered the bucking shows in 
the evenings for a couple of magazines and 
several newspapers; anything to make an 
honest dollar or two in the way of working 
at my trade. There were 287 contesting 
cowboys, and I know most of them. Com- 
bining business with pleasure, I arranged for 
a few interviews, and got some nice feature 
stories. I made orderly lists of questions to 
ask these Celebrities, instead of the usual 
hit-and-miss system of finding out the four 
“W’s” of good reporting. That is; Who, 
Where, When and Why. 

A couple of kids rushed me for an auto- 
graph. I told Gene these little buttons must 
have mistaken me for him. Handsome Gene 
sniffed and said; “They mistook you for 
William S. Hart!” 

I dunno as I will ever forgive Gene for 
that one. The late Bill Hart passed away 
this Spring at the age of 82! 


HE next morning I wandered into 205 
East 42nd Street, an elegant suite where 
Popular Publications occupy the entire 20th 
floor. I asked the receptionist if I could 
see Rogers Terrill. Now I was sure that I 
would find out what a New York Editor 
looked like, and I did. 
I don’t sell as much copy to Popular as I 
would like to sell, but the whole gang have 
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"Go to room 203, east wing. The small girl at the desk will be sitting on the volume you want." 


always been swell to me. Rogers made me 
feel welcome, and said he was glad I came 
so his boys could perform a few major oper- 
ations and mebbe brighten up my stories. 
Rogers had a previous engagement. for 
luncheon, so Al Norton took me to lunch, 
and Al gave me the business. 


Al Norton is a big man, serious and 
thoughtful, and he hits straight from the 
shoulder. Swift clean punches which get 
right to the root of a writer’s weak spots, 
and he does not beat around the brush, He 
edits Fifteen Western Tales, wants strong 
characterization, tight plotting, and smooth 
writing. In tales of the old West, all the Eds 


prefer the period between 1860 and 1900. 

Returning to the office, Harry Widmer 
takes me in charge. I’ve sold Harry eopy for 
twenty years, but not enough of it. Range- 
land Romances requires a love story with a 
western background, and if you write one 
of these as though you were aiming it for a 
slick magazine, the chances are good that 
Harry will buy it, 

By now I feel like an old gladiator in a 
battle royal, especially when Mike Tilden 
grins and tells me to have a chair. Mike 
edits Star and Dime Western. This is a 
highly specialized market, and you’ve got to 
know their stuff to pry a check out of Mike 














Tilden. I suggest you read Walt Coburn’s 
yarns in those books; also Harry Olmsted 
and Tom Blackburn. I kept on making 
notes and getting mental indigestion, and 
I’m just a bit groggy when I stagger out of 
that Popular Publications College. 


COVERING the Garden Rodeos at night 

helped to keep me in fighting trim, so 
the next morning I do my calisthenics in the 
middle of 43rd Street, and grab me another 
cab. This time I headed for 67 West 44th 
Street where Ruth Dreyer vouchers the 
checks for the Ace group. Charming gal, 
Ruth, but a business woman who knows her 
stuff. She talks and thinks like a man, gives 
you as much time as you need, tells you 
what she wants, and says she is in the mar- 
ket for some good Western shorts. 

It’s not far to 125 East 46th Street where 
Messrs. Matthews and Hutchinson edit a 
string of Mags for the Trojan Publishing 
Co. Matthews tells me that Trojan had 
bought a heavy inventory, and were having 
trouble getting paper. Out of the back 
room.comes Bill Gwinn, who was once an 
Editor down at Street & Smith. By now it’s 
the shank of the day, and Bill and I visited 
for a while, talking shop problems, and 
those days when old Writers and Editors 
were young. 

In every editorial office I visited, the 
point was stressed not to imitate the type of 
stories now appearing, but to strive for the 
warm human element. Read slicks in which 
the subjective narrative is most often used, 
and in which the villain is not all black, or 
the hero all white, but where both are real- 
istically human, 

Which brings to mind an incident of a 
young Writer many years ago who has since 
learned his trade. An Editor asked this 
scribe what courses he had studied, or what 
teachers he had worked under. 

“I am self-taught!” the egoist replied 
proudly. “I have taught myself all I know 
about writing!” 

“Son,” the old editor answered quietly, 
“you had a mighty poor teacher!” 

By this time the old landmarks were 
again becoming familiar to me. Twenty- 
five years since I had visited Big Town, 
but by now I could get around on the sub- 
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ways, buses, and streetcars like an old- 
timer. I never will forget the afternoon I 
tried to find Fiction House at 670 Fifth 
Avenue. Starting at 45th St., the numbers 
on Fifth Avenue were in the 200 block. I 
knew it would be a short four blocks to 
670, so I started walking. There should be 
a law against it. Some of those business 
houses occupy an entire block, and say the 
number is 302. You walk a block, and the 
next number is 304. 

My tongue was hanging out a foot by the 
time I reached Rockefeller Center were I 
sat down in that little two-bit Park to take 
a load off my hands and feet. I bought 
some peanuts to feed the pigeons, and then 
along came two of the finest New York’s 
mounted police. Did I get a twinge of nos- 
talgia? I knew I should have brought Palo- 
mar along, my Arabian. Pinto saddle mare. 
If those cops could ride hoss-back up Fifth 
Avenue, I knew I could do it. 

I started for Fiction House, and along 
about dark I came to the place where it 
should have been. Like as not Malcolm 
Reiss and Jack O’Sullivan are hiding from 
just such people as me. I never did find 
their hide-out, but when I got back home, 
another world traveler told me you walked 
through a book store to an entrance, but 
this entrance must have been choked with 
brush, because it eluded me. The Winter 
issue of Fight Stories carries a yarn of mine, 
and Jack just might have wanted another 
one. 

I took the subway out to the Battery to 
pay my respect to the Grand old Lady, and 
discovered the Aquarium had been torn 
down. So I sat down in the shadow of the 
Statue of Liberty to think things ovér. I 
had promised a dozen well-known writers 
on the west coast that I would make some 
discreet inquiries about a problem which 
has been vexing many of the boys., And we 
have several hundred established writers in 
southern California. 

Word got around that if for any reason, 
a well-known writer terminated relations 
with his New York agent, that writer might 
as well go back to driving a truck. We were 
told that the agents always went to lunch 
with the editors, and that if they did noth- 
ing else, they could “damn you with faint 
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praise !” 

In most cases, this trouble between an 
agent and a writer was nothing more serious 
than a clash of personalities. The con- 
census among writers was that if you 
couldn’t get along well with a person, stay 
away from him, and seek more congenial 
companions. They argued that married 
couples often got divorces, but they had 
also seen producing writers hit the skids 
because of a mental maladjustment, 

I asked most of the editors about this 
rumor while making the rounds. It just 
might help the morale of some of my col- 
leagues who have not been doing their best 
work because of this clash of personalities. 
Every editor I talked with assured me that 
they were buying stories because of the 
literary merits of same, and that neither the 
writer or his agent could sell them a’story 
which didn’t measure up to editorial re- 
quirements. They also assured me that a 
writer could get a new agent, or sell direct, 
and would receive the same treatment in 
either case. They laughed at the idea of an 
agent nixing a writer: “only bad stories 
did that,” they said. 

They added that many times they needed 
a certain type of story to complete a format. 
They could then call up an agent, state 
their needs, and get the type and length 
story they wanted by messenger. 

In my own case, I learned more from 
talking fifteen minutes with an editor than 
I had in ten years of letters which ex- 
plained very little to me about the things 
which had perplexed me. 

When an editor has been buying from an 
established writer for many years, stories 
which are more or less specialized, and often 
on assignment, both the editor and the 
writer have a better understanding of what 
- is required when the editor states his wants 
in a brief letter, and they are always brief. 
The same applies when a revision is indi- 
cated, and in a direct communication, the 
suggestions lose none of their point as they 
so often do when relayed by a middle-man. 

Changes come in this business and every 
writer must keep up with these changes, 
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or find himself washed up on the beach, 
where the back waters are stagnant. As 
these changes have come about in this 
fiction business, I have studied the methods 
of these younger writers to my own ad- 
vantage. Whenever you get too old to 
learn, that’s the time to apply for that old- 
age pension, hunt up a nice quiet spot, and 
then sit down to listen to your arteries 
harden, 

There isn’t an editor in New York who 
is not willing to buy a GOOD story, if it is 
the type of story he needs, from you or 
me, or from old man Methuselah. If you 
think a certain editor has “pets,” there is 
something wrong with both you and your 
copy. If you can write as good a story as 
one of those pets, you will receive a check 
for it. Editors do not increase the circula- 
tion of their magazines by being petty or 
small-minded. They are primarily business 
men, but they are very human. 


I never was treated better in my life, 
and I received a liberal education. As I 
admitted previously, I did get mental in- 
digestion. It took me about six weeks to 
sort and file in their proper places, all the 
tag-ends of information I received. I stayed 
ten days in New York, and “gold is where 
you find it.” 

Every kid cowboy on the great western 
ranches dreams of the day when he can 
compete at Madison Square Garden. I was 
sitting in Central Park one afternoon think- 
ing about it. That night right in the middle 
of a rodeo at the Garden, I got an idea. 
I wrote it down in my book; just the title. 
“THE GARDEN OF DREAMS.” 


When I got home, I had it whipped into 
shape in my mind, so I wrote it and sent 
it in to Leo. You will see it in a coming 
issue of Rodeo Romances, because Leo sent 
me one of the quickest checks I have ever 
received, 

What does a New York editor look. like? 
Hmm. If I live to write for another twen- 
ty-five years, my ideas probably won't 
change. In the pulp anyway, they look like 
anybody you meet walking down the street. 














ARIOUS writers have become leg- 

\ ends in Hollywood, such as Frances 
Marion, Charles Brackett, and Rob- 

ert Hopkins among the living, and Jeanie 
Macpherson, Tom Geraghty, Bill McGuire, 
and Grover Jones among those no longer 
with us; but no writer that I know has ever 
become so fantastic an epic, the subject of 
anecdotes that take such long hours in the 
telling, as this Vincent Lawrence who has 
just died. Incredibly 


Vincent Sargent Lawrence 


By JAMES M. CAIN 






came up, let us say in the realm of history, 
something like the Battle of Balaklava and 
its date, it would be most surprising if he 
placed it on the right continent and in the 
right century; indeed, to be wholly candid 
about it, it would be completely most aston- 
ishing if he had ever heard of the Battle 
of Balaklava, or the Crimean War, or Ten- 
nyson. To his friend, the late William Har- 
ris, Jr., who complained that the Lawrence 
1, 2, and 3 were 





enough, most of the 
anecdotes are true, 
and yet, in spite of 
the bizarre personal 
qualities that begot 
them, he was one of 
the most valued writ- 
ers in the business, 
and the reason for 
his value was one of 
the clearest, coldest, 
hardest minds that 





In the classic tradition of writers, as they 
exist so rarely in life, and so frequently in 


“met-him-and-never-forgot-him” 
rence’s true possession. James M. Cain, the 
distinguished novelist 
whose latest book is “Past All Dishonor”, 
salutes a friend who has passed. This is 
reprinted from the Screen Writer’s Review. 


nothing but the old 
Aristotelean Begin- 


fiction, was Vincent Sargent Lawrence. What ning, Middle, : and 
the Bohemian writer was supposed to have End, he exclaimed, 
done, he did; what fine delightful talents irritatedly: “Well 
Bohemians want to have, Lawrence had in G 1 h des 
abundance. The wild and careless ways, the eneral, who e 
country-wide string of casual friends who hell was Aristotle, 


was Law- 


and who did he 
lick?” 

If you heard of his 
profligacy with 
money, multiply it by 


and screen writer, 








ever faced a con- 

fused, divided, and desperate story confer- 
ence and got order where only chaos had 
been. He was a screwball, but the screwball 
wins ball games. 

Lest, in case you didn’t know him, you 
still season the tales you have heard with 
several pounds of salt, let me-tell you that 
none of the tales did real justice to the 
actuality. In his saga, the fact always 
dwarfed the apocrypha. If you heard he 
was ignorant, multiply it by seven and you 
will still be short of how ignorant he was. 
At all things not worth knowing, such as 
the number of times Cobb went from first 
to third on a bunt, how many times Demp- 
sey floored Willard at Toledo, how many 
points Alabama scored in the Rose Bowl 
game of 1926, he was encyclopedic, and his 
testimony needed no further checking. At 
things of a more substantial kind, regarded 
by man as having value to the human in- 
tellect, he was an utter zero. If a point 
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seven times seven- 
teen, and you may have some slight com- 
prehension of it. Once, rehearsing a show, 
he and Harris grabbed a bite in a corner 
drugstore. Said Harris: “The check for the 
two of us was 67c, and the girl would have 
been quite pleased with the 33c that would 
have been left if he had given her a buck. 
He gave her $5 and walked out. She was 
scared to death, for all that spelled to her 
wes a company spotter, and I’m sure she 
didn’t sleep for a week expecting the axe. 
Things like that make no sense, but he did 
them, and he wasn’t living if he didn’t do 
them.” If you asked him to dinner, before 
you were done with it he had handed your 
favorite captain, the one who smiles so 
pleasantly when you five-spot him now and 
then, a $20 bill, for doing him some never- 
to-be-forgotten favor like getting him a 
package of cigarettes. For people in need 
his generosity was incredible. Once, hearing 
me talk of a writer I hoped to get a job for, 
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on a Pasadena newspaper, he cut in on me 
brusquely with: “Job, hell; sure you’ll get 
him a job—sometime. What he needs, here 
now tonight, is dough.” And, so help me, 
ten minutes later we arrived at the door of 
this man he had never seen, and slipped a 
note under the door, with a $50 bill in it. 
And in my own case, the thing sometimes 
went into four figures. My first novel, The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. is dedicated 
to him, in part because oi encouragement, 
in part because of technical help, but in 
part also because he lent me the money to 
eat on while I was writing it, and he felt I 
rated steak, not beans. 

If you heard he drank, multiply by 100,- 
000, or 1,000,000, and you will still, proba- 
bly, be a little short, He drank and drank 
and drank. He drank enough to float the 
battleship Maine. He made Honest John 
Barleycorn’s acquaintance quite early in 
life, and they must have hit it off beauti- 
fully for a time, because he went on the 
wagon at 24 and stayed on it for 18 long 
years. Then, coming to Hollywood, he be- 
gan to slip off it, and presently alcohol 
was the great problem of his life. He licked 
it, but of course in his own special, peculiar, 
idiotic way, the hard way, as we say nowa- 
days. Charles Jackson took it on the chin 
until the craving left him, and at last the 
problem was liquidated. Lawrence would 
take it on the chin for five days, until the 
craving had become torture; then, Satur- 
day having arrived, he would enter the 
Lakeside Club and be served six martinis 
on one tray, by a waiter who didn’t have 
to be told, but knew, what to do and came 
running. Then would ensue a brief respite, 
the found weekend, whose only result was 
to whip craving to an intolerable pitch. 
Then, drawn, sombre, and grim, he would 
sweat out another five days, get his work 
done, add thousands to the take of some 
movie, and Saturday start all over again. 
He did this for sixteen years. Of suffering, 
in consequence of it, he probably had more 
than most.men ever dream of. 


If you heard of his pantomimed act— 
the Ball Game—I would simply quit multi- 
plying, for this was beyond mathematics, 
whether in this world or out of it. For I 
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have seen the ball game, many times; let 
me repeat, with these eyes I have seen it. 
I have also seen the Poker Game, as played 
by Mr. Bert Williams in the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies, and I found the Ball Game greater art. 
For while the Poker Game had pathos, and 
profound and nourishing humors, the Ball 
Game had pain, to say nothing of blood 
and sweat and tears; it tore you, that that 
poor slug out there on the mound, giving 
his all, should get such betrayals, from his 
fielders, the umpire, above all, his catcher. 
And, mind you, this was no set piece, as 
Mr. Williams’ was, cooked up and needled 
for your high entertainment. It was but a 
phase of absent-mindedness, a mere con- 
comitant of cerebration, a discharge of 
nervous energy, something to be doing with 
his hands, as some men pitch half dollars in 
the air and catch them, and other. men 
doodle scratch pads. It had an eerie, other- 
worldly effect on Hollywood when it first 
was seen here, for it was a Hollywood still 
fresh on the imbecilities of the silent pic- 
ture, and pretty convinced that if any man 
but be crazy enough, he must, post hoc, 
propter hoc, prima facie, and ipso facto, be 
a genius. Thus the ball game, probably 
more than any other factor, rounded out 
the legend, put vine leaves in its hair, 
clothed and anointed it for immortality. 


And yet, on the mound or off it, off the 
wagon or under it, he worked steadily from 
his arrival here until he died, got out scores 
of pictures, and most of those who em- 
ployed him, since they hired him back time 
and again, showed that they felt he earned 
the prodigious sums they paid him. He was 
happiest, I think, with Louis D. Lighton, 
and I think regarded Test Pilot, done with 
him, as his best picture. But he worked with 
many producers, and I have yet to meet 
one who did not fall un<‘er his spell, and I 
have met one or two who not only fell 
under his spell, but acquired his peculiar 
way of talking, with its constant sprinkling 
of “lad” and “pal,” which was nothing but 
Broadway (acquired from George M. 
Cohan) superposed on his native Boston. 
And I have yet to meet one who had not 
profited, nd matter how long the script 
took, or caused his company to profit from 














Lawrence’s uncanny gifts with a script. 
Well, on what were those gifts founded? 
First, an exhaustive study of the theatre, 
begun in his days as a playwright in New 
York, whom George Jean Nathan called 
“the first high comedy writer of the Amer- 
ican stage.” It is an institution full of saws 
and precepts, most of them furnished by 
ham actors and practically all of them 
false. Lawrence took nothing on faith. He 
studied writing, acting, production, and 
most of all he studied that foundation of 
all theatre, the audience. This vast fund of 
information, which he added to constantly, 
was focused on whatever needed fixing, 
and lent him a perspicacity that few writ- 
ers, and still fewer producers, could match. 

But at the center of this knowledge lay a 
conviction, partly instinctive but buttressed 
by study, that the love story was the foun- 
dation of everything, and that to enter the 
love story you must come in by the front 
door, and not climb in through a window. 
This seems obvious enough now, this begin- 
ning of the main relationship, but it didn’t 
then. It was expounded to a Hollywood 
that took a summer-park view of the prob- 
lem, and that hadn’t suspected that this 
perfunctory notion of technique might have 
something to do with the trouble it was 
then having at the boxoffice. Until Law- 
rence got here, it was thought sufficient to 
send the lovers, as soon as they met, for a 
little trip to Coney Island and a ‘quick 
montage in the chute-the-chutes, the roller 
coaster, the ferris wheel, and the merry-go- 
round. As they entered the Tunnel of Love, 
as boy got that look on his face and leaned 
close to girl, they dissolved and the trick 
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was regarded as done. Lawrence wouldn’t 
have it. There had to be, he insisted, a 
“love rack,” an episode on which we en- 
tered the love story. In it,-he said, not only 
the characters but the audience as well, 
must feel their discovery of each other, and 
the thing couldn’t be phoney. He wouldn’t 
have a manufactured love rack, or a re- 
membered love rack, or a stolen love rack. 
It had to involve real verses, especially 
composed for this occasion, and until it was 
there, he refused to consider the rest of the 
“1,” as he called it, or the catastrophic “2” 
which was Aristotle’s Middle, or the “3” 
of the denoument, which was Aristotle’s 
End. 

This was his big contribution to moving 
pictures. He was not, of course, the first to 
write love stories, but he was the first out 
here, I think, to articulate the philosophy 
of the love story into the intellectual whole, 
so that now we know, or think we know, 
what we are doing. Personally, my debt to 
him must go farther than that, for the core 
of his thinking is also the core of my 
novels; if ever a man had an intellectual 
parent, at least so far as this narrative part 
of my work is concerned, I must acknowl- 
edge such a relationship with Lawrence. 
And in closing this little tribute, I might 
say I have the most indescribably lost feel- 
ing doing it. I have hardly written the 
symbol, --o--, which closes all my stories, 
in the last twenty years, without wondering 
what Lawrence was going to think of it. 
That such a speculation can no longer 
enter my mind is, believe me, something I 
shall be a long time getting used to. 









And So To Bed 









Cherchez La Femme 


By EVERETT M. WEBBER 


males in many Western stories spoke in 

an improbable dialect filled with words 
like yuh and tuh and thuh—which same 
are too much trouble for. the American 
tongue to enunciate. These same charac- 
ters, including the noble-minded hero, were 
burning to salivate, dry-gulch, ventilate, 
and just plain shoot 


|: IS NOT too many years since the 


an original two-line plot as to write a 
1200-worder from it. 

I could write salable Westerns because I 
forgot the rule book and wrote them just 
as I thought they should be written. That is 
like a cyclist saying he learned to cycle be- 
cause he forgot the rules. He didn’t and I 
didn’t, but neither did I violate my beliefs 

to try to make a story 





each other. But the 
women were so pure 
it hurt and they spoke 
in English of Oxonian 
exactness, though 
where they learned it 
is a mystery. On occa- 
sion they put on pants 
and handled a wicked 
six-gun with the skill 





Together and singly, Everett Webber 
and his wife, Olga, have had stories and 
articles in American Mercury, Holiday, 
Collier's, Woman's Day, Country Gen- 
tleman, Argosy, Blue Book, Farm Jour- 
nal, Seventeen, Toronto Star Weekly, 
American Legion Magazine, Sir, Adven- 
ture, and currently they are under con- 
tract to Dutton for an historical novel. 
The accompanying article concerns most- 
ly the stories’: Webber has written for 
the men’s magazines. 


bring a check. 

The point which 
should really be made 
is that I had definitely 
not forgotten the main 
rule for any story, 
which is that the chief 
character be up 
against a ~ problem— 
an implacable human 








of Annie Oakley, 
which I don’t believe, but they never killed 
anyone. 

It was not my fault that I was guilty of 
selling very few of these. I tried hard 
enough before turning to other types, and 
for six or eight years I wrote no Westerns. 
Then some three years ago I noticed that I 
had quite a few plots jotted down which 
looked as if they would make good short- 
shorts with Western backgrounds. I also no- 
ticed, after writing a few, that they brought 
quick checks which seemed a nice return 
for the time spent on them. 

However, my agents take 15% out of 
checks under $50, so I started writing these 
pulps longer and longer, and that not only 
increased the price paid for the story, but 
decreased the agent’s commission to 10%. 
I also found that with proper development 
—and the addition of characters—it was 
almost as easy to write a 5000-worder from 
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enemy, or the ele- 
ments, or a trait of personal character 
which is bringing ruin. Ordinarily, there 
will be a combination of these problems 
and situations. 

I used no women in these stories. How- 
ever, an occasional story written for other 
markets with “woman interest” did sell to 
a Western or detective market, For instance, 
one slick story on which we worked grew 
until it was unwieldy, so we split it, gave 
half to a new set of characters, and made 
two 5000-worders. One of these sold at 
fifteen cents a word. The other “nearly” 
sold to the same market, but the editor 
finally decided against it. My agent pres- 
ently wrote that it had “nearly” sold to 
another good market. Finally it brought a 
couple of cents a word from a Western 
after my agent peddled it for two years in 
the higher-paying brackets. 

Here was a story with what we fondly 
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“Honest, | don't have a check for you today!" 


imagined to be slick-paper treatment ap- 
pearing in a pulp. There were two women 
in it—one a woman of refinement, the 
other a cold-blooded but strictly human 
bitch, after whom the hero had burned for 
several years, and who was looking for the 
high dollar. 

Why not, then, I reasoned, put women 
into Westerns if I had a plot which could 
use one, and let the gals go their way just 
as in a story for any other market? 

Like this: Noland, the hero, is having a 
hell of a time with some apparently insane 
person who is murdering, destroying prop- 
erty, and killing stock. He is also having a 
hell of a time keeping a wolf away from 
a girl whom it is his duty to protect, and 
with whom the reader can see he should 





be in love. He is having so much unmiti- 
gated misery, though, that he wouldn’t 
know it if he did love her—and her atti- 
tude toward the wolf he is keeping away 
from her doesn’t help. But there is another 
girl, Crunch Malone’s daughter. Noland 
wants to leave some stuff at Crunch’s 
shanty to save lugging it all over the coun- 
try, so he rides down there... . 

He sees Crunch’s daughter hanging out 
clothes in the back yard as he stops at 
the sagging front fence and haloo’s. He 
steps from the saddle as the girl goes 
through the house to the door .. . “Any 
chance me leaving some stuff here a couple 
of hours, Nora, while I go into town?” 
Rather reserved, she comes down the 
steps. He had taken her to a frolic a 
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year ago and found her a lot of fun after 
she forgot her silent ways and let herself 
go. He reckoned she had been embarrassed 
at first, just from being Crunch Malone’s 
daughter. . . . She says, -“Sure, Ed. You 
can leave anything here you want to.” . 

His eyes happen to meet Nora’s and she 
colors a bit. Perhaps she remembers, as he 
does, the last time they stood here, the 
night he brought her home from the frolic. 
. . . She said, “T’won’t rain. Just leave the 
saddle here. Dad will put it up in the 
morning.” As she stood hesitant, there 


~ _ seemed only one natural way to top off the 


evening. He kissed her lightly and then let 
his hands slip to her armpits and lifted her 
over the rails that blocked the gate. .. . 
She laughed and said, “Well—good night, 


Ed. Come back sometime.” 


“Sure,” he said. But he hadn’t gone 
back. He never stopped to figure out just 
why. It was easier simply to lay it upon the 
press of work but vaguely he recalled that 
some magnetic, she-animal quality had 
welled up out of her as they kissed, and that 
if he went another time he would go again 
and again, and then, first thing he knew, 
he would be married to her. 


The man-woman element is played up, 
just as it was between him and the other 
girl when he went to her home to discuss 
the wolf whom he had about decided to 
kill. . . . “And when he opened the door 
she looked up casually; her eyes were grey 
and tempestuous and remote, as if they 
perceived something in the far blue yonder 
behind the vision of understanding or in- 
terest of other mortals. It rather irritated 
Noland. . . . She was wearing tight-legged 
pants that he could tell had rubbed the 
saddle a lot, and a blue silk shirt. . . . He 
said. ‘Remember this—he’s not your kind, 
and I don’t think he’s the marrying kind.’ 
Nostrils flaring, she said, ‘I don’t belong te 
you!’ ” And then a little retrospect from two 
years before: “Hé had known but hadn’t 
actually realized that she was. sixteen. It 
wasn’t that she didn’t fill out her shirt, or 
anything like that, for she did. . . . Catch- 
ing her trying to rope a palomino they. were 
keeping at stud, he snapped at her the way 
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he would have snapped at any fool kid 
horse-jingler: “Let that critter alone or I’ll 
tan your bottom!’ She colored and then 
her face paled before he could apologize 
for his language, though he meant to let 
the sentiment stand. She said, “You wouldn’t 
talk to me like that if I were your size, 
Noland,’ and he walked off.” 

Again, the ‘man-woman tension—the 
conflict based on sex—is built up and No- 
land is aware of the femininity of her. 

Michael Tilden took that one on first 
bounce for Dime Western, under the title, 
“Trouble On She-Devil Creek,’ and it 
appeared in the January issue. He also 
took another with the title, “Woman Hunt.” 
It appears in the March Star Western 
under the title: “Two Bullets, Two Women, 
Four Coffins!” 

The story opens with Howland going to 
Alder Gulch with a bill of divorcement in 
his pocket to make a very tough man marry 
his—Howland’s—wife, who has run off 
with the man. I made as much as I could 
of the various angles on this—the shame, 
anger, sense of loss, and so on, which How- 
land suffers. If I had thought of this plot 
a year ago, I certainly wouldn’t have used 
it in a Western, but Tilden’s reaction to the 
She-Devil Creek one was such that I felt 
free to go right ahead with the woman 
angle. After seeing the wedding properly 
done, he heads southward to the Mormon 
country where he is well known. He is go- 
ing to get him a wife and take her up there 
and parade her under the other girl’s nose: 

“Howland ran over the girls in the Tanks 
in his mind, but the only one he would 
have wanted to parade under Trilby’s nose 
was the one Anders had married. Waiting 
on the table at the hotel which she and 
Anders now owned, she had always seen 
that when there was a deer saddle, he— 
Howland—got a crusty outside piece. And 
she always brought a pitcher of water from 
the cellar to his room. If Anders hadn’t up 
and married her—” 

In town, he has an encounter with a girl 
who rather irritates and intrigues him and 
then he goes on to the hotel and to the 
water barrel on the back porch. . . “the 
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girl Anders had married . . . didn’t meet magazines are concerned, they lack the ele- 
Howland’s eye except for a fleeting glance. ment of “femaleness” perhaps more than 
‘Evenin’, Mrs. Anders—’ any other group. However, there is a trend 





“ ‘Evening,’ she said. And then, ‘Aren’t— 
aren’t we friends enough for you still to 
call me Rosalia?’ 

“Are we?” he asked. And then, keeping 
the light touch as she colored a bit, he said, 
‘You never called me anything but Mr. 
Howland, as I recall—’ 

“Across the street, unharnessing, Anders 
bawled hoarsely, ‘Water!’ ‘I’m coming!’ 
She dipped the pan. And lightly now to 
Howland, ‘Barrels run dry again? Plumb 
dry. Last night.’ ” 

This one runs about 13,000 words, and it 
is pretty much what the title implies—a 
woman hunt, a hunt for a mate, in a coun- 
try where someone is always ready to step 
in and take what a man can’t hold, whether 
it be his life, his money, or his wife. Un- 
doubtedly Western men did forget their 
other affairs long enough to hunt a wife, 
and a story about the matter is just as valid 
in a Western magazine as a story about 
cattle rustlers and the old Bar 7. 

Sexing up a Western story, when the 
characters justify it, fits in some stories, 
with some editors, but by no means does it 
suit the stories of all men’s magazines or 
men’s pulps. It’s just an idea that might 
suit your style and your characters. 


RECENTLY, Gideon Kishorr, who han- 

dles stories for my wife, Olga, and me 
at the August Lenniger Agency, wrote us: 
“Rogers Terrill doesn’t mind if the women 
in Argosy’s stories are sprightly wenches, 
and he could use more of the same em- 
phasis on the sexiness of the girls as in your 
last story.” 


The problem in such stories is to give the 
desired undercurrent of physical awareness 
between the girl and the man, and at the 
same time keep what they say and think and 
do as interesting as possible while identify- 
ing her as the kind of girl a man wants to 
marry. In other words, what the girl says, 
what she does, and how she looks is going 
to give a certain “feel” to the story. And, 
as far as the Western pulps and the men’s 





away from this, 

To illustrate what I am trying to explain, 
it is simpler to use examples of our own 
work. 

Some years ago we saw a Class “C” 
movie which was much concerned with 
chasing around after “the papers” or per- 
haps it was “the jewels.” The hero and 
heroine never had much opportunity to be- 
come aware of each other. If either knew 
the other was of a different sex, they gave 
no evidence of it. Then at the end, with 
no warning whatever, they embraced and 
the picture was over. 

At our house, manuscripts are read aloud 
before being mailed. Any love scene which 
strikes either of us or one of our children as 
implausible or corny is met at once with 
the laconic comment, “Turning, he took 
her in his arms.” We try to show the 
breadth, height, and depth of the charac- 
ters’ personalities so that as nearly as possi- 
ble they give the feeling of reality. 

And in a story, as in every-day life, when 
a man looks at a woman he is likely to see 
more than a dummy with a name. If his 
glands are functioning, he gives her the 
once-over, cofisciously or otherwise, as she 
does him. Curiosity has had a part in all 
human advancement and it is strongly pro- 
nounced in human relations. We don’t 
think that any particular point should ever 
be made by a writer of putting a woman— 
or any character or situation—into a story; 
but we do say if a woman is in it for 
romantic purposes, let her influence run up 
the hero’s temperature. Take the following, 
for example: 

“Andrew was looking for the girl he had 
seen because he had liked her right from 
the start. She stood about five feet six 
inches high and her hair was brown, as 
were her eyes, and she had a soft, well- 
modulated voice and her English was cul- 
tured.” 

If that’s what he’s worked up over, no- 
body wants to read about him, anyway. 

In “The Pirate’s Lady,” which appeared 





























in the January, ’47, Argosy—to give a man- 
faction story as an example—the hero, Cap- 
tain John Paul Jones, meets the girl on a 
matter involving clothes. At the beginning, 
he is docking at a harbor somewhat against 
his better judgment, since it is a “devil’s 
trap of West Indies freebooters.” 

Being his own super-cargo, he has the 
duty of delivering “the half dozen boxes of 
Paris dresses — made in London —to the 
Castilian wench, Barbara de Compostela y 
Anguistura. .. . It was a mystery to him 
how half a thousand pounds in clothes 
could be got into such a small space, even 
the way women wore their shoulders naked 
these days. 

“He had never been up to Barbara’s 
place. . . . All he knew of her was that ad- 
mirals and viceroys and pirates and cap- 
tains of treasure ships and swashbucklers of 
every breed poured their money across her 
gambling tables and showered her with 
gold when she danced and gallantly ran 
their swords through each other on her ac- 
count. A thousand stories went* around 
about her . . . that she was once married to 
a grand duke; that she was yet a maiden. 
That she had many lovers; that she held 
all men at arm’s length... .” 

Three pages later, John has not yet met 
her, being busy with other matters, but she 
is given a further build-up when the ras- 
cally governor-general, who obviously has 
been panting after her as the roebuck 
panteth after the waterbrook, -exclaims, 
“That she-devil! That gitana! I had all 
but forgotten her for one day!” 

Finally John arrives at the casino. He 
can’t rouse anyone. But from somewhere 
“he heard talk and laughter. . . . Then he 
stood paralyzed, staring at the troupe of 
girls in the sparkling water of a big, shaded 
pool. .. . Some of them squealed in dis- 
may ; others laughed at his confusion, and 
one—the one with all the red hair piled 
high on her head—cried, ‘Get out! Get 
out, you English pig!’ ” 

He gets, but a little later, “Through an 
open door he saw Barbara before a long 
mirror in a golden dress that flared below 
her slender hips, Above, it was sheath-like, 
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showing off her flat stomach and high 
bosom, but there it quit off almost too soon. 
Turning, she smiled. She said, ‘I— She 
hushed as he stood there looking at her, 
and there was a sudden outleaping of spirit 
between them. Not just from him to her, 
but he felt it coming from her, too. In that 
moment, he knew that he had found his 
share of the wealth of the Indies. And he | 
knew that she knew it. He reached back 
and closed the door behind him. He said, 
‘Madam, may I have the honor of marvy- 
ing you?’ ” 

Degrees of feminine virtue—at least for 
my story purposes—run like this: Nasty- 
nice (of whom the less said the better) , nice, 
naughty, wenchy and bitchy, with every 
shade and combination of those elements of 
which mind may conceive. And whatever 
else she is, the heroine must give the gen- 
eral impression that she is at least by nature 
and inclination a nice girl, even though 
appearances may be against her, and even 
though she may have done some things she 
now regrets. 

For example, the heroine of another 
story—Aelfwyn Colligan—is thrown into a 
peck of trouble which brings a strong “fe- 
maleness” into the story and into the hero’s 
thinking. Her father has been sent to the 
galleys and she has fled to the streets to 
escape the attentions of her landlord since 
she can’t pay her rent. The scene is the 
Bordeaux waterfront, and soldiers are 
scouring the taverns and brothels and gut- 
ters for girls to make up a cargo to send to 
Biloxi to be wives of the colonists who have 
been sent there. 

In the bitter nightwind, after several 
days of hunger, she has finally reached the 
desperate point of desiring food more than 
anything else. She has had her clothing al- 
most torn off in a tussle with the soldiers 
who wish to put her aboard the ship. And 
now she propositions the hero for some of 
the bread he is eating. . .. And later: “He 
liked this girl before him with heaven in 
her eyes and round breasts swelling from 
her bodice, and hips that widened from a 
narrow waist. He said, ‘If you’re not mine 
tonight, I’d as soon be dead—’ She laughed 

















and exclaimed, ‘Let us preserve you by all 
means.’ ” 

We have written some stories concern- 
ing a family of hillbilly characters for 
Collier’s and other magazines. In one, they 
had gone to visit some of their kin down 
in the flat country, and there the charms of 
a local lady were described thusly to a gen- 
tleman who was looking for a wife: “She’s 
got a nice big bosom and lots of cattle run- 
ning in the swamp.” Since then, when I get 
an overly-lush female in a story, my wife is 
likely to remark, “Nice big bosom and lots 
of cattle,” and that acts as a brake on over- 
doing them. 

Those, are examples of how the under- 
current of physical awareness may be 
increased by things the girl does and by how 
she looks. It may also be heightened by the 
things she says. An example of this is shown 
in “Jackson Trades a Horse’ in the De- 
cember, °46, Bluebook. The hero had been 
warned that the girl was a wench and a 
married one at that. In his own mind, he 
is certain of neither thing. The story opens 
with a picturization of how she affects him : 

“His name was Andrew Jackson, and it 
was to be his fate all the years of his life 
that every time a woman got her fingers 
around his heart she had to be already 
another man’s. And that was the way with 
this first girl, who had the green ocean in 
her eyes and Ireland in her hair, as it was 
in his own, and a look as sweet and lazy as 
a breath of meadow wind. The worst part 
of it was that she had stolen his purse at 
the hanging yesterday. She or this man she 
was with. And that served to mix up 
Andrew’s emotions a considerable amount 
as he jolted into Natchez in a farmer’s 
wagon to hunt them up...” It is rainy 
and Andrew is wet and cold and his new 
boots have ruined his feet and Andrew 
wishes “he had never seen the green-eyed 
hussy. . .” 

He finds her and the man at an inn on 
the tough river front. Coming to supper, 
“Mistress Anne’s blue dress rustled nicely, 
and sent little lights into her eyes. She wore 
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a high jeweled comb in her red hair, and a 
black beauty patch, in the shape of a tiny, 
running horse, on her cheek. She gave An- 
drew a demure, sober look . . . and his heart 
was running a 2:40 mile .. . . She looked 
over her red wine at him and murmured 
lazily, “To our*Indian killer! !” 


A little later, upstairs, coming out of his 
room into the dark hall, “he saw the girl 

. standing in her own doorway, outlined 
against the coals in her fireplace. He 
stopped dead still. She drawled softly, 
‘Hello, Indian killer. . . . You’re not very 
friendly.’ ‘Not with other men’s wives, no.’ 
She laughed a little. ‘But you did follow me 
here, you know.’ He reached her in two 
steps. He said, ‘If this is what you want —’ 
and pulled her to him and kissed her hard 
on the mouth, and he felt her wince from 
the two-day stubble on his chin. He re- 
leased her and strode down the hall. . . She 
flung a pair of low-voiced words after him: 
‘Damn you!’ And then, so low he wasn’t 
sure he heard her, ‘Lady killer!?” And he 
knows she’ll be inveigling him further if he 
stays there. 

I'd like to emphasize that this is not an 
article on how to write sex stories, that be- 
ing a type which I do not know how to 
write. 

A sex story is one thing — the forcing of 
sex incidents into a story when the sex inci- 
dents do not relate to the problem surround- 
ing the central character which must be 
solved to resolve the story — and introduc- 
ing an unforced feeling of sex between men 
and women characters in a story is another. 
The fact that I have taken this particular 


“theme gives an undue emphasis on the 


angle I have discussed. 

My simple intention was to point out that 
in the men’s magazines, as well as in others, 
the females can be something more than 
show-window dummies—and that the man- 
woman situations can also be built up in 
these magazines just about as far as the 
writer desires to go within the bounds of 
good taste. 











NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


RITERS must be on the alert, 
We more than ever, for changes 
in their markets, 

True Story Magazine, brightest star in 
_the Macfadden Publications group, has 
undergone considerable change in its edi- 
torial set-up recently. Henry Lieferant, for 
many years with the company, resigned in 
December as editor of this magazine and 
executive editor of the other three month- 
lies in this group: True Romances, True 
Experiences, True Love and Romance. 
These three are now quite separate, each 
editor being entirely responsible for her 
own magazine. Specific requirements oa 
these were given in December. 

Heading True Story as its editorial 
director is Ernest V. Heyn, slender in build 
but pure concentrated energy. He is edi- 
tor-in-chief of all new Macfadden publi- 
cations—at present, only Sport. Mrs. Helen 
Dowdy, formerly assistant fiction editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion; is the new 
story editor on True Story. Marjorie 
Sneeden continues as associate editor, 

Mr. Heyn tells me that he is trying more 
eagerly than ever before in the history of 
this magazine, to get the true story prob- 
lems of the ordinary man and woman. He 
will not reopen the prize story arrangement, 
so long a feature of the magazine, but plans 
to do everything possible to bring to its 
pages the fabric of American life. 

Research into what is happening in 


America to its average citizens is being 
conducted to aid in this. And the “slush 


pile” of manuscripts is being watched more 
closely than ever, so that stories from ordi- 
nary people with vital problems to tell 
about are not passed over. Even though a 
story cannot be used as written, it may 
present a situation or a problem which the 
editors may find capable of development. 
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Recognizable American backgrounds are 
in special demand. Though a problem may 
be universal in its application to human 
lives, the setting should be specific. Stories 
should be indigenous to America. And 
readers should be able to recognize specific 
parts of this country. Better characteriza- 
tion is another point to stress. People 
don’t all talk alike throughout this coun- 
try. Characteristic dialog adds an impor- 
tant note. And stories ought to have action, 
either physical or emotional. 

The two-part serial is the longest story 
now to be used; running 15,000 to 18,000 
words. The long novelets average 15,000 
words. But at present, the keenest need is 
for shorts of about 5,000 words. Occa- 
sionally a very short story can be used, if 
the problem is of sufficient interest. Pay- 
ment continues to be made on acceptance, 
at 5 cents a word for most material. In 
cases where only a situation or idea can 
be used, the editors will make special ar- 
rangements with the authors. 

All manuscripts for True Story Magazine 
should be addressed to 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Popular Publications, which occupies all 
the top floor of this same building, 205 
East 42nd Street, has a number of im- 
portant changes to announce. 

Story Digest has been suspended tem- 
porarily, because of paper and press diffi- 
culties. January was the last regular issue 
for the time being. Editor Barbara Brandt 
is back with her literary agency full-time 
now. Assistant editor Janice B. Caine has 
shifted to the staff of Adventure Magazine. 

Black Mask will increase the-number of 
pages per issue, beginning with the April 
issue, and the price will go up to 25 cents. 
This means an enlarged market for fiction 
writers. The requirements as to type of 


















story, lengths, etc., remain the same. 
Lengths run anywhere from a short-short 
up to novels of 25,000 words. Payment is 
2 cents a word minimum, with checks on 
acceptance. Kenneth White is the editor. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

Dime Detective Magazine, which was 
started for Popular Publications by Ken- 
neth White back in 1931, has been trans- 
ferred to the editorship of Harry Widmer. 
This will give Mr. White more time to 
devote to Adventure and Black Mask and 
to a new publishing project which. will be 
announced later in the year. Adventure 
has made no changes; remains an active 
monthly market, with minimum payment 
of 2 cents a word, up. Besides the shorter 
lengths and novels, this magazine uses 
serials up to 70,000 words in length. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Harry Widmer reports that he plans to 
carry on with Dime Detective very much 
as it has been running, except for the story 
lengths. Instead of five stories per issue, 
he will use seven or eight. To do this, he 


will use three novelets per issue, and these 
vary between 9,000 and 15,000 words each. 
His most urgent need right now is for 
shorts of any length up to 5,000 words, 

As to story types, he plans no change, but 
will consider every type of detective, mys- 
tery, and crime-adventure tale. Established 
serial-characters will be carried on as 
usual. But new contributors had better 
stick to the straight story. 

Mr. Widmer plans to continue rates for 
regular writers as established. For new 
writers, he assures me they will be good. 
Checks are on acceptance in this house. His 
first issue is the one dated April. Address: 
Dime Detective Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Ollie Redpath has resigned from the 
editorship of the three love magazines: 
Love Book, All-Story Love, and Love Short 
Stories. Louise Hauser, who has been her 
assistant for the past couple of years, suc- 
ceeds her as editor. And for the present, 
no changes in story types, lengths, or rates 
of payment are contemplated. Louise is 
a tall girl with fluffy dark hair, and a quiet 
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is making 15,000 words his top length. He | 
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charm of manner which makes her well 
liked by her writers. She will have, as her 
assistant, Lenore Monschein, formerly with 
Arrow Publications. 

’ All-Story Love is the only one of this 
trio to use serials. The other two stick to 
complete stories, in lengths up to 10,000 
words. The best market is for shorts of 
5,000 words and under. Payment begins 
at a cent a word; on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Ollie and her husband have bought a 
newspaper in Millerton, N. Y., and are 
happily delving into the journalistic life 
in a big way. 

Ethel Pomeroy, editor of the confession 
magazine, My Love, is happy over the an- 
nouncement that with the March issue, her 
magazine will again be on a monthly 
schedule. This means that she can buy 
more material, and will not be forever 
stocked up. 

Writers just don’t seem to realize how 
little an editor can buy for a bi-monthly! 
Buying will still be slow for another month 
or two. Remember that you will get 
prompter reports from this and all maga- 
zines, if you enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope! 

Each issue of My Love carries an average 
of seven short stories, up to 7,000 words in 
length, and two novelets. One of these 
runs about 10,000 words, the other 15,000 
or 16,000 words. Payment is 2% cents a 
word and up, on acceptance. Address: 22 
East 82nd Street, New York 28. 

This is one of the group of magazines 
published at that address by Frederic J. 
Buse. The group includes four fact-detec- 
tive magazines edited by Carmena Freeman 
and the fan magazine Movie Play. The 
latter is also changing over to monthly 
publication. Houston Gray is its editor. 

Screen Guide, about to be discontinued 
by Triangle Publications, was bought by 
Alex Hillman, of Hillman Periodicals, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Janet Graves, 
managing editor, went right along with the 
magazine—which will be continued with 
little perceptible break. Ann Daggett is 
executive editor, with offices in Hollywood. 
Vernon Pope is editorial director, The 
magazine uses mostly pictures with a few 
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short text stories which are usually assigned. 
Like most fan magazines, it is highly spe- 
cialized in its buying. 

Liberty has sold its Canadian issue to 
Canadian ownership, as of the first of the 
year. The new publisher is Jack K. Cooke, 
president of the Toronto Broadcasting 
Company, Ltd. Roy H. Thomson, presi- 
dent of Thomson Publishing Ltd., publisher 
of a chain of Ontario newspapers, is the 
other owner, and will be chairman of the 
board. 

The sale price is reported to be close to 
a half million. The magazine has the 
largest single-copy sale of any magazine 
sold in the Dominion. The Canadian 
Liberty now is entirely Canadian owned 
and operated. By arrangement with the 
U. S. edition, however, it will have access 
to any or all of the material in the former 
parent magazine. But U. S. material will 
continue to be supplemented by Canadian 
material. 

The Funk and Lurton group of maga- 
zines have moved from their old head- 
quarters at 354 Fourth Avenue, near 26th 
Street, and are now established in new 
offices at 227 East 44th Street. The new 
place is spacious and light, with lots of 
elbow room for future expansion. Fluo- 
rescent lights everywhere glow softly over 
the blues, greens, and grays of walls and 
partitions. And soundproofing gives a won- 
derfully quiet air to the place. 

There are six publications, all -pocket- 
size, in the Funk and Lurton group: Your 
Life, Your Personality, Your Health, Wom- 
an’s Life, Eat @ Get Slim, and Success 
Today. Each has its own incorporation. 
So the new designation seems more logical 
than any other used in the past. 

The Funk is Wildred Funk, formerly 
president of Funk & Wagnalls. He now has 
no business connection with that firm, but 
heads a newer, small book-publishing con- 
cern, Wildred Funk, Inc., also at 227 East 
44th Street, New York 17. The Lurton is 
Douglas Lurton, editor of the group. These 
two men were both on the old Literary 
Digest, years ago, and left to form their 
own company. There has been no change 
in the magazine requirements. 
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Picture News has been discontinued as 
of the first of the year. This was a comic 
type news and features magazine, formerly 
edited by Emile Gauvreau, at 118 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 


Madge Bindamin is no longer with the 


Trojan and Arrow publications. Wilton 
Matthews is handling the love books now. 
But for the present, there is.no market 
here for love stories. Offices are at 125 
East 46th Street, New York 17. 

Although a magazine like Harper's makes 
little change from time to time in its basic 
policies, it retains an alert reader appeal 
by seeking always fresh ideas, new ap- 
proaches to vital subjects, and excellent 
writing style. Quality must be high, both 
in writing and in the level of ideas. Most 
of the non-fiction is contributed by writers 
who are specialists in their fields and who 
work closely with the editors. 


To win acceptance here, all material 
must be enjoyed as well as understood by 
intelligent people. During the war, a good 
deal of repertorial material was used. To- 
day, it is the thoughtful approach to prob- 
lems of national importance and what to 
do about them which is paramount. A 
little more fiction finds its way to these 
pages than in the past. And some intense 
personal experiences—which may be remi- 
niscent. 

Harper’s is using more light verse, too. 
Mostly, this is shortish in length and ap- 
pears as fillers. Occasionally, several poems 
by a single author are used as a feature of 
two or more pages. Quality must be excep- 
tionally high in such a case. 

Articles may deal with politics, the arts, 
economics, etc., dominating the domestic 
scene or foreign interests. But writing 
should carry always the feeling of sincerity 
—of something beneath the surface. Jour- 
nalistic breeziness without this feeling of 
sincerity is out of place in the Harper’s 
mail bag. But a surprising number of 
usable pieces do come out of that mailbag, 
from among the unsolicited material. 

Fiction is most acceptable if it runs be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 words. Payment is 
by the piece, and is a little better than it 
used to be. It varies according to the 
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author, length, quality, etc. Frederick 
Lewis Allen is editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
Address: 49 East 33d Street, New York 16. 


The American Legion Magazine is an 
excellent market in that it pays right up 
with the other magazines of general inter- 
est. But its paper limitations make it a 
very discouraging market at present. The 
magazine must go to all members of the 
Legion as part of their membership fee. 
And in the past year, membership has 
jumped from two million to three and a 
half million. Even with the pony edition, 
issued without advertising, the regular edi- 
tion has been only 48 pages. The editors 


. hope to eliminate this pony edition by July. 


Out of eight items featured in the aver- 
age issue, five are bought in the open 
market. A piece on The Legion is staff 
assigned, as is also a piece on national 
affairs. The Commander’s page is not open. 
But the following features are open: 

Veterans’ service pieces are frequently 
by outsiders who have authentic knowledge 
of some special problems affecting veterans’ 
daily lives. For that matter, some of these 
subjects are much broader than just vet- 
erans. Best length is 2,500 words. Better 
query on ideas. Query, too, on ideas for 
sports pieces. These may concern compe- 
titive sports, or participation sports such 
as hunting and fishing. Plan at least six 
months ahead of season on all sports ideas. 

Especially open to the free-lance is the 
humorous or satirical piece, though oc- 
casionally this feature is ordered from a 
“name” writer in the field. 1,200 words is 
the length. This might even be fictional. 


The fiction feature should be of general 
interest, and not slanted for veterans. A 
masculine emphasis is, however, advisable. 
Adventure, sports, crime stories all go well ; 
even a light boy-meets-girl story. Length: 
4,000, words or thereabouts. The base pay- 
ment is $300; the average is much better 
than this. American Legion will do just 
about as much for the new writer as any 
general magazine. 

The Service and Veteran tie-in is more 
apparent in fillers than in any of the other 
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material except the veterans’ service pieces. 
Filler material is very open. Cartoons are 
too—but here the competition is stiff, with 
a minimum payment of $50 on a sliding 
scale. Subjects should be of general interest. 

Alexander Gardiner is editor of The 
American Legion Magazine. But this maga- 
zine is highly departmentalized. To. facili- 
tate prompt reports, writers should address 
their material to the correct sub-editor: 
David Stick handles all fiction. Robert B., 
Pitkin (son of the so-well-known Pitkin) 
buys sports material and “Sports Varieties.” 
Joseph C. Keeley is non-fiction editor and 
also handles material for the department of 
“Parting Shots.” Address: 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16. 

Everything for Radio Mirror, of Mac- 
fadden Publications, must be tied in with 
radio. The fiction is based on characters 
in various radio programs, and is usually 
assigned. The way to get in, here, is to try 
to write one yourself, basing your own story 
on a situation which might be suitable for 
a set of popular radio characters. This will 
give the editor a chance to see what you 
can do. And even if this trial is not ac- 
ceptable, you may be assigned to another. 
Story lengths average 4,500 words, with 
payment running from $125 to $200 on 
acceptance. 

Ted Malone does the poetry pages, “Be- 
tween the Bookends,” for Radio Mirror. 
This is not a contest, but a regular monthly 
feature. $50 is paid for the best poem sub- 
mitted during the month; $5 for each other 
poem used. The top length is 30 lines. But 
as most of the poems keep to the shorter 
lengths, this pay is good. Unavailable 
manuscripts are returned to the’ writers, 
whenever postage is enclosed. 

Better make it a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, enclosed with every manuscript. 
Few editors have time to addgess envelopes, 
for it is never just one careless writer but 
dozens. Make yourself known as a busi- 
ness-like writer. You'll rate better with all 


editors ! 





Manuscripts for Radio Mirror should be 
addressed to 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. Doris McFerran is the editor. 


IELD AND STREAM buys for the 
over-all picture, rather than the im- 
mediate seasonal appeal. So a good article 
need not be held up because of the time 
element. Requirements remain fairly steady. 
Picture stories are the most vital need. The 
editors like to use about a dozen pictures 
per feature, making a choice out of perhaps 
a score of shots. Copy should keep to a 
minimum; not more than a long subtitie 
and long descriptive captions. Acceptabie 
picture stories rate from $100 to $125. 

On text stories the pay ranges from 3 to 
10 cents, with a 5-cent average. The 2,500 
word length is best now on personal ex- 
perience stories. These must be not oniy 
diverting, but also helpful to the reader, 
as well. Dog stories, with any hunting 
angle, are favorites here. The market is 
also open for the short, practical, how-to-do 
article. No attempt at narrative or story 
goes in these, but straight how-to details, 
accompanied by photos or sketches. Lengths 
are best if 1,500 to 2,000 on these. 

Field and Stream is a Warner publica- 
tion, at 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. David M. Newell is the editor. 


Ranch Romances is another Warner 
magazine, and is edited by Fannie Ells- 
worth, with an eye to both men and 
women readers. Shorts are most open of 
the various lengths; stories up to about 
6,000 words. Four are used per issue. But 
as the magazine comes out every other 
week, this makes for steady buying. 

Get away from the cut-and-dried West- 
ern. Remember that a really good story 
depends on believable character for its 
interest. The scene may be laid any time 
from the very early Western days right 
down to the present. And either the man’s 
or the woman’s point of view may be used. 
Blend the romance in with plenty of action. 
And be sure you have movement in the 
tale—though this does not necessarily mean 
physical action. 

In each issue of Ranch Romances, one 
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fact article is used. This must be well 
authenticated. For real appeal, informa- 
tion had better come through interviews 
with all-timers, etc. Don’t count on ac- 
ceptance if you merely rehash some old 
write-ups. And be sure your character is 
not a phony. Lengths on these—about 
2,500 words. Payment for all material runs 
up from a cent a word; on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


The American Girl, official magazine of 
the Girl Scouts, is in a separate building at 
present, located at 30 West 48th Street, 
New York 19. This is one of those old 
brown-stone houses, built with fireplaces 
and enormous mirrors everywhere — aad. 
no elevator. You must climb—if you would 
interview editors. But a glimpse of the old 
house is worth the effort. 

These_ girls like heroines of 15 or 16. 
Also, stories—or at least many of them— 
should be plotted around life as seen by a 
freshman or sophomore in high school. 
Dog or horse stories are perpetually popular 
with this group. They may include a girl 
main character or not. Lengths should not 
run over 3,000 words. 

And for articles—any topic of interest to 
girls of 14 to 17, which means practically 
anything in the world—lengths 500 to 2,000 
words. Rates vary according to material, 
with checks on acceptance. Esther R. Bien 
is the editor. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is run- 
ning a contest each month, in which $250 
in prizes are distributed to those who supply 
the best and most logical ending to a crime 
story. published without a solution. See 
current issues for the problems. The time 
allowed is none too long, so you must keep 
up to date if you would compete for that 
$100 first prize—or even for a consolation 
of $5. Address of the magazine is 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 

The book publishing house of Fank & 
Wagnalls has moved from 354 Fourth 
Avenue, where it has been located for 33 
years. Offices are now at 153 East 24th 
Street, New York 10. This is between 
Lexington and Third Avenues. 

(Continued to page 75) 
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A Matter of Sentiment 





By GEORGE STANLEY SHAW 


AVE you ever thought of selling 
H greeting card verse? I suppose 

you have scribbled hundreds of 
the blasted little headaches during the spare 
moments of your lifetime? 

You will please note here and now that 
I have used the noun verse rather than 
poetry, for the simple truth is this: in the 
field of greeting card verse poetry has no 
place, no matter how you may attempt to 
use it. Verse is verse, and poetry is poetry ; 
the two are as different as ethyl and kero- 
sene. 

You must know what acceptable com- 
mercial greeting card verse is by haunting 
the little gifte shoppes and asking the clerks 
what’s selling best. You must maintain 
faith in yourself, in your God, and in the 
Editors as a whole, and gradually the edi- 
tors will come to have faith in you and in 
your ability to produce the kind of verse 
they want to pay out money to acquire. 


It is not enough just to dream about 
writing verse. It is up to you, as an indi- 
vidual, to determine that you ARE writing, 
that there is not a single day slipping past 
which does not produce a good verse. Do 
not, however, formulate a’ mental mood of 
disgust when you find that you can not get 
away from writing some verse which will 
not sell; accept this fact and be satisfied 
that even though the verse does not scll, 
the mere fact that you wrote it has added 
to your apprenticeship as a budding writer. 
The practice you have obtained can not be 
measured in dimes or dollars, neither can 
you afford to overlook the fact that you are 
CREATING, LEARNING, and SHAP- 
ING your future with every line, every 
single word which is dug from your mind 
and slapped down on paper. As is often the 
case, there may be a truly salable idea in 
each verse. File it away in some scrapbook ; 
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do not tear it-up. Frequently such a prac- 
tice verse will suggest to its originator an 
idea for another verse and this other verse, 
in its turn, may bring in the check. 

The first commandment of writing any- 
thing is WRITE! Get it out of the mind 
where you can stare at it; get it down on 
paper where you can red-pencil it to pieces. 
Many a clock has needed only a simple 
addition to make it “tick,” and many a 
verse needs only a change to make it sell. 


When you come right down to the bare 
facts of the matter, the art of writing 
Greeting Card Verse is nothing more or 
less than saying, with appropriate words, 
the greeting which any sympathetic human 
being feels in the heart. To be frank, some 
of the greatest writers of this verse have 
been people whom life has treated quite 
roughly; people who have known misery 
and heartache, loneliness and, yes, even 
frustration. There are, of course, innumera- 
ble other reasons why people have turned 
to writing greeting card verse. The element 
of time has contributed its share of writers, 
as have the urge for fame, and the need of 
monetary reimbursement. Not a few of my 
own friends entered their contributions 
with the sole purpose of earning money to 
tide them over while they studied for other 
fields. 

This field has many possibilities to offer 
the newcomer. The editors need more good 
verse than is being offered by the regular 
writers, and to get this verse they are quite 
willing to make their checks payable to an 
amateur, if that amateur can offer them 
what the “old hands” are not turning out. 
One might inquire to learn why-these pro- 
fessionals are not doing the job in such a 
way as to eliminate competition from the 
newcomers. The answer is rather obvious to 
most professionals. The war knocked off 











some of these contributors; old age has 


slowed down some others, and other fields . 


have drawn still more of them to greater 
pay and opportunity. 

One point to bear in mind is not to give 
up too easily. Often, when rejecting a verse, 
an editor will pencil a brief explanation. 
This is done with every good intention. 
Professionals, as well as beginners, will find 
these notations on rejected verse and it is a 
polite way of saying: “Pal, do not grow 
careless with time . . . even if successful!” 
All verse will look professional if you type 
it and use a clean ribbon. One mark of the 
amateur is the verse typed on a machine 
whose keys are clogged and dirty. Try to 
avoid the tendency of sending in verse 
which is soiled by carbon thumb imprints 
or similar discrepencies. Visualize your own 
reaction, were you the editor to whom the 
verse is sent. 


Ideas, and Where They Come From: 


Perhaps no phase in the writing of verse 
offers so much difficulty to the beginner as 
does the four-lettered word: Idea. 

It is the basé and the pinnacle of the 
verse, and without it there just isn’t any 
truly worthwhile sentiment. 

How many times has the question 
“Where do you get your ideas?” been 
raised? The only answer that seems to fit 
logically into place is: Ideas drop out of 
nowhere and it’s up to the individual writer 
to catch and tie them down. Anyone knows 
there is electricity ; anyone knows electricity 
is useful, but not everyone can tell where 
it comes from or how best to harness it to 
a given chore. 

Ideas are forever cropping up in my own 
mind; they hit me without warning, and 
a number of these are useless. Some of 
them are perfect little gems and seem to 
work themselves right into sales. 

Any housewife knows that there are 
many things besides an egg necessary to 
produce a good cake. Any old-timer in the 
verse field knows that there are likewise 
many things besides mere words necessary 
to produce a good verse. 

_In their order of importance I classify 
the ingredients of any good verse somewhat 
on the following formula : 
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(1) Sentiment, otherwise called feeling. 

(2) Meter, otherwise known as “beat.” 
This meter is to a verse what beat is 
to a musical composition. 


Rhyming. These must be true 
rhymes, and a rhyming dictionary is 
a great help. 

Salability, or sales appeal. Very 
necessary if you want a check.— 
Choice of Words. Choose them care- 
fully and keep them to a minimum. 
Arrangement. Type your verse for 
effectiveness but eliminate all fancy 
and unnecessary decorations, such as 
underlining, multi-colored ribbons, 
etc. A plain, neat job of typing is 
always best, and neatness counts! 
Grammar. All of us, unfortunately, 
are not professors of English, but do 
your best and be sure of spelling, 
word definitions, and punctuation. 
A dictionary is a must, so cultivate 
the “dictionary habit.” 

There are many different kinds of verse 
and you may learn to your surprise that you 
can’t turn out salable work in all of the 
many fields. 

Don’t let that discourage you, however, 
because if you seem to have a flair for writ- 
ing birthday verse you should concentrate 
on birthday verse alone. If religious verse 
comes to you with the least amount of 
effort and worry, then produce that type 
verse. 

Humor is always in demand. Count 
yourself fortunate indeed if you can turn 
it out. 


(3) 


How to Construct the Verse: 

The first definition of verse is that it has 
meter; rhyming is an added attraction. 

Each greeting card verse must contain a 
liberal amount of sentiment ; whenever you 
write a verse let your wish sound gen- 
uinely friendly. Pretend you are writing it 
especially for some person whom you hon- 
estly love or at least admire. If it is a birth- 
day verse, to be used on a card for Father, 
write it for your own father; if it is an an- 
niversary verse, write it for your own hus- 
band or your wife. By writing your verse 
for someone near to you it is not difficult 
to get all the neeéssary feeling into your 














verse. The same procedure holds true for 
any verse you write for any field. 

Should you write a Valentine verse, pre- 
tend you are writing it for the best girl or 
boy friend who ever walked-down Main 
Street in Anytown, U. S. A. 

This is the one and the only sure way 
for a beginner to woo a check away from 
the editor. Without gas, a car won’t go, 
unless you push it; and a card, without 
sentiment, won’t god even if you do try to 
“push” it. - 
Encouragement: 

Not everyone will write a letter and it is 
much more simple to buy a greeting card 
than to sit down and compose a letter. This 
practice is right down the American Alley. 


For instance: A mother has a son in the 
Armed Forces, This mother has certain 
feelings she would like to pass on to her 
son, because the family is separated and 
the boy won’t be home for a special oc- 
casion—say, Christmas or his birthday. 
These occasions are important, perhaps, 
only to the son and to the members of his 
family. Your job is to produce, in a verse, 
all the encouragement and feeling that is in 
this mother’s heart. To do that, you, your- 
self, must mentally take the place of that 
mother, figure out how you would feel 
under similar circumstances; pour that 
feeling into a verse. Then, whether you 
laugh about it or not, you have to take the 
place of the son, and figure out whether or 
not the verse is good enough to make him 
a bit happier over the thought that while 
he was away from home, while he would 
have given his right arm to be home, he is 
still glad that the folks sent him such a 
card in remembrance. 


Salability: 

To be SALABLE a verse is timely and 
reaches the editor’s desk six months before 
the deadline for printing. This gives the 
firm’s Art Department time to make draw- 
ings, and the editor time to decide on how 

_ the verse will be broken down and printed. 

Don’t look for a printed proof of ac- 
cepted verse. Editors do not send them out. 
Once you have received and cashed the 
check for the verse, that deal is terminated, 

and the verse is- no longer yours. Forget 
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that you ever wrote it and start on another 
one. Only when you get better, and are 
better known, can you demand the release 
of certain rights back to you. 
A Word About Brevity: 

Brevity is a potent factor in the construc- 
tion of salable verse for the greeting card 
field. While it may be that a longer verse, 


“of more than eight lines, would be easier 


for you to write, it would, at the same time, 
be far more difficult to sell. 

Verses of four (4), six (6), or eight (8) 
lines are the generally accepted rule, al- 
though verses of twelve (12) lines, in some 
instances, would meet with possible accept- 
ance, depending upon the type of verse 
and also upon the editor who receives it. 
Rhyming: 

Make your verse rhyme in lines two (2), 
four (4), six (6) and eight (8). If possible, 
let them rhyme in all lines; but this is 
seldom done. 

One of the greatest aids to the versifier 
is a good rhyming dictionary; get one and 
use it diligently. Trick rhymes such as some 
versifiers use are fine in their place, but 
their place is not in the greeting card field ; 
use “true” rhymes and watch out for 
rhymes which are near “misses.” 

Meter: 

Meter, which might be classified as being 
to verse the same as “beat” is to music, is 
of prime importance. Meter must be right 
in every line. 

Typing: 

Type your verse if at all possible. Long- 
hand submissions are acceptable but if a 
typewriter is available, use it by all means. 
Check your machine,-keep your keys clean, 
and use a black ribbon, medium-inked. 
Avoid fancy typing and other decoration of 
verse. Keep it neat, keep it plain. 

Paper: 

Verses can be typed on any sized paper. 
but it is best to use a pad of approximately 
3”x5”, colored or white paper as you pre- 
fer. 

Envelopes: 

Two sizes are needed for submitting 
verse, Have one just a little larger than the 
other. Type your own name and address on 
the smaller envelope, affix a stamp. Ad- 
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dress the larger envelope to the card firm. 
Place your set of verses AND your return 
envelope inside this larger one. Drop it 
into the mailbox. Give the editor a break 
and don’t neglect to furnish this return 
postage. To you it means only a few cents; 
to a firm which receives thousands of con- 
tributions, it mounts up into unnecessary 
expense. Remember you are in business, 
and you cannot expect to attain success if 
you do not adhere to the fundamental rules 
of business. 


Preparing the, Verse for the Editor: 

It is essential that you retain carbon 
copies of every verse that you write and 
submit: for sale. Such a procedure will 
enable you to identify any verse the editors 
hold or purchase. As I pointed out in other 
articles which were published in WriTER’s 
Dicest, all verses should be set-numbered 
and verse-numbered. This system of num- 
bering, by sets, is so helpful that it may 
well be called a must habit. 

Set numbers can be any series of con- 
secutive numeration. When I write a verse, 
my verse would look like this: 





George Stanley Shaw 
Street 
City 


# 200-1 


Title of Verse 























Here, the number which appears in the 
upper right-hand corner of the verse is the 
set and the verse number. This, then, is 
verse number 1 of set number 200. If you 
had twelve verses in your set, the verse 
numbers would range from 1 to 12, but the 
set number (200) would remain the same ; 
verse. two would become number 200-2, 
and the other verses of the set would con- 
tinue right up to the last one, number 
200-12. If you sold one of these verses, say, 
verse number eight, the editor would, per- 
haps, merely inform you that he had pur- 
chased verse number 200-8. This, then, wilt 
give you a general idea of filing. 
Remember to make a carbon copy of all 
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verse submitted. If you place this in an 
envelope you will always have it on hand 
while verse sets, are out to the editors. 
Should the editors lose a verse you can re- 
place it by consulting your file and getting 
out the carbon of the missing number. 
When an editor buys a verse from you and 
returns his rejects you should immediately 
type replacements, give them a different set 
or code number and send the set out again 
to another publisher. If a verse repeatedly 
comes back to you, keep the set and verse 
number, make a new verse, and destroy. the 
old as useless. Once you have sold a com- 
plete set of.verses, say the set numbered 
No. 200-1 to No. 200-12, take the complete 
carbons of all twelve verses and put them 
in an envelope and file them away for good 
in a file which you can reserve for “Sold 
Verses.” 

Be careful and don’t get your set num- 
bers mixed up. If you should sell two verses 
No. 200-1, etc., you will have quite a time 
getting things straight in your filing system. 


Reports from the Editors: 

In scanning the many letters sent to me 
from all over this country and Canada one 
worry seems to plague a majority of these 
correspondents: how long should it take 
editors to report on verse submitted to 
them for consideration? There is, of course, 
no set pattern to follow in this matter; 
however, two weeks in most cases is all 
that is required, and editors as a rule make 
their report as promptly as possible. My 
suggestion would be to wait approximately 
fifteen days and then to drap a note of in- 
quiry to the editor, setting forth the date 
your verse was mailed. This, in almost all 
cases, will result in a prompt check-up by 
the publishing house and a report shortly 
thereafter. State your business briefly, cour- 
teously; your answer will be just as cour- 
teous. 


Payment for Verse: 

Payment for accepted verse will vary. 
Standard prices of from 25 cents to 50 
cents per line are the rule in most cases, 
although this payment might, at the dis- 
cretion of the editors, be increased depend- 
ing on the verse and the contemplated sales 
value. Let the editors pay you what they 
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think best. In the long run, they will in- 
crease your rates in proportion to your 
work. 


Tricks of the Trade: 

To the woman perhaps the anniversary 
of her wedding means more to her than 
any other holiday of the entire year. With 
this thought in mind, then, we must devise 
a verse to help the woman more than the 
man in her celebration of the event. Some- 
how, the fact that the woman likes to be 
remembered on her anniversary is humanly 
understandable. After all, she is first and 
always a woman; she has given her best to 
her husband, catered to his whims and 
mothered him in illness. The least he can 
do is express his appreciation, renew his 
vows of eternal admiration and love, by 
giving her a card and gift on this occasion. 


For these great-hearted women, then, let 
your verse speak up, kid, cheer and, above 
all, praise. No man can praise his wife too 
highly; no man should ever weary of the 
opportunity, even through the medium of 
an anniversary card, to let his wife know 
he still loves her, Although the wear and 
the tear of the passing years may leave 
their mark upon her exterior beauty, no 
amount of wear or tear, and no amount of 
time itself, can leave a single mark upon 
the soul of a good and faithful wife. 

The anniversary card verse is not diffi- 
cult to construct. Proper choice of subject 
material is all that is needed except for a 
bit of originality in the construction. 

In time and by practice even the be- 
ginner will understand how simple it is to 
turn out good verse for this field. In learn- 
ing, be content to follow instructions; be 
content to write and learn how to write 
verse. Once the fundamentals have been 
mastered, the added pleasure of knocking 
out something that will bring the editors 
on your neck with their checks and their 
praise, is well worth the study and the 
waiting of your apprenticeship. Who knows 
—this may be just your field? Let’s look 
over some of these verses : 








George S. Shaw A. V. Illustration 


Anniversary Greetings... 


Wal ... I'll be derned! 
This Wedded Life 
Is packed plumb full 
of Pleasure, 
An’ yer a Gal 
That any Guy 
Jest couldn’t help 
but Treasure! 











Sincé this verse can’t be sent to anybody 
except a wife, it is a limited verse and will 
be purchased only by the husband for that- 
particular purpose. . 

Another example of a limited verse is 


this one: 





George S. Shaw # 2300-1 


Anniversary Greetings 


Time out from all the turmoil! 
Of this very modern life 

To send a Special Greeting a 
To a very modern wife; 

This card is only paper 

But the wish I would impart 
Originated, Darling, 

In the bottom of my Heart! 











Each verse must possess a definite ele- 
ment of feeling which will leave the re- 
cipient feeling pleased with life in general. 
Never try to sell a verse which might be 
considered risque, nor one which might 
hurt someone. 


Writing the Mother’s Day Verse 

Somehow, the mere thought of our 
Mother serves to bring almost instantly to 
mind a mental picture of a kind woman, 
a treasured member of the human family ; 
and our urge to express some of the thanks 
of which Mother is so richly deserving has 
resulted in the creation of some of the 
finest verse ever written. Not every 
Mother’s Day verse, however, has been 
printed; and it is my personal opinion that 
lying away in the attics are old poems, 
scribbled in school books, yellowing in old 
trunks. Here there is an untapped source 
of verse material for this field. 

Mother’s Day verse must, of course, be 
fashioned to suit editorial requirements. 
Whenever you tackle the Mother’s Day 

















verse, don’t be content to skim the surface 
of your heart . . . . dig deep, and bring up 
the true material, the sentimental stuff. If 
you do this, and if you pretend to write 
that one verse for your own mother, the 
best little sweetheart in God’s Creation, it 
is bound to possess the qualities to yank 
the check right out of the editor’s hand! 


It’s our business to get sentimental over 
such subjects ; it is our business to write the 
sentimental stuff which the American pub- 
lic wants. Remember that no Mother’s Day 
ever passes into history but what we who 
have a mother pause to reflect on the hap- 
penings of yesteryear and all the little inci- 
dents that ever linger in the human heart. 
Let yourself go! Say what you feel! 


Here, for the sake of examples, is listed 
one of my own verses for Mother’s Day. 
Study it over and then get busy on your 
own ideas. Some ideas will be good and 
some of them won’t, but by sitting down 
with the, determination to knock out some 
verses you will actually accomplish just 


that. 





George S. Shaw 


To My Mother... 


In my Special Alphabet 
Six letters head the list, 
They spell the name of Someone 
Who, today, is sorely missed; 
They fit together nicely ... 
MOTHER; 
Somehow, they seem much nicer 
Than ALL the others are! 


# 2200-1 











Writing the Christmas Verse: 


Yuletide verses might be classified in two 
main fields: (A) the religious type, and 
(B) the non-religious verse. Here, too, the 
verse will fall into either the limited or the 
unlimited categories. Those verses which 
mention the nouns Son, Father, Mother, 
Brother, or any similar limiting word, are 
our limited group; those verses which are 
constructed without limiting nouns or pro- 
nouns, etc., are also kfiown as general 
verse, i.e., a verse which can be purchased 
by any member of the family and, in turn, 
can be sent to any individual or group of 
individuals, are the type most generally 
purchased. 
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In order to clarify the difference between 
limited and unlimited verse, take a look at 
the following examples : 





George S. Shaw 


Merry Christmas 


This wish has been 
Reserved for you, 
And when the Old Year 
Meets the New, 
Here’s hoping it contains 
No sorrows... 
But lots and lots 
Of Nice Tomorrows! 


#2100 











A study of the above verse will readily 
disclose that it can be sent either to a man 
or a woman, to a husband or a wife; it can 
be sent to a complete family group by 
another family group, and it may be dis- 
tributed by a commercial firm to any of its 
employes. Therefore, such a verse is an un- 
limited verse. 


Consider this one: 





George S. Shaw # 2500-7 


Yuletide Greetings ... 


Just a wish for a Merry Christmas, 
Packed full of Joy and Cheer, 
With nothing but the Very Best 
Throughout the Coming Year. 











In this verse we find that we have in- 
serted nothing that would be objectionable 
or bar it from being used by almost any 
individual or group of individuals. It is a 
simple greeting, the sale of which is not 
limited; because of these facts this verse 
and verses similar to it will answer the 
needs of the public in general. 


Where to Sell Your Verse— 

Market Tips: 

Over a period of many years I have 
found and added, one after another, the 
addresses which are listed below. I do not 
hesitate to recommend these companies as 
being among the better and more reliable 
firms in the Greeting Card manufacturing 
business. ~ 

There are, of course, other firms whose 
absence from this list is no reflection on 
their integrity. It is the task of each writer 
of verse to select for his or her own self 











those markets which they would themselves 
wish to concentrate upon. 

These which appear here are rated gen- 
erally as among the very best. Try them; 
the editors are “swell” and you may count 
each one as a personal friend. 


The American Greeting Card Publishers 
1300 West 78th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Allen Printing Company 
528 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Mich. 


‘Charmant-Novelte Company 
6324 Jefferson Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Artistic Card Company 
Elmira, N, Y. 


International Paper Goods Company 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


Harry Doehla Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


§ Gartner & Bender 
1104 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, II]. 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. 
1000 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


R. R. Heywood Company 
263 Ninth Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gospel Trumpet Company 
Anderson, Ind. 


The Paramount Line 
109 Summer Street 
Providence, R. I. 


Pease Greeting Card Company, Inc. 
260 Laurel Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sanford Card Company 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Quality Art Novelty Company 
Eveready Building, Thompson Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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George S. Carrington Company 
2732 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chilton Greetings Company 
179 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Buzza-Cardoza Company 
3723 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Friendship Studios 
Elmira, N. Y. 


The Mayflower Publishers, Inc. 
1 University Road 
Cambridge, Mass 


P, F. Volland Company 
8 Richards Street 
Joliet, Ill. 


Williamson Publishing Company 
132 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc. 
141-155 East 25th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


White’s Quaint Shop 
Westfield Massachusetts 


Jesse H. McNichol 
Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Rose Greeting Card Company 
24th and Bainbridge Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Tichnor Brothers 
1 University Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Stanley Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Charles Schwer 
171 Elm Street 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


White & Wycoff Manufacturing Company 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Greetings, Inc. 
8 Richards Street 
Joliet, Illinois 
Novo Card Company, Inc. 
Harvey, Illinois 
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200 PRIZES 


$2,500 Short-Short Story Contest 


OPEN NOW --Closes April 25th 


1st Prize $300.00 
For Stories of 1,500 words 


HE 13th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story 

contest is now open. Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. The subject matter, characters, 
conflict are yours to conjure. Employ them any way you de- 
sire. The encouragement offered to the 1,300 winners of the 
previous 12 contests brought bright unknown talent into the 
open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, in addition to 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning 
authors at the time they are advised of their prize, also market 
their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged. 
We usually sell about 30 per cent of the winners. As a prize 
winner, you are under no obligation to us, and you may market 
your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. Send 


in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You 
compete with writers who have the same ability as yourself. 
Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you 
are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck 
to-you from the DIGEST staff.—r.k.a. 


~ 





—E 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are ‘THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. All rights of all 
stories submitted, winners and losers 
alike, remain with the respective 
authors. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd and 4th Prizes 


One brand new Royal DeLuxe Port- 
_ typewriter; retail value $92.50. 


ke magic jin, 
segment shift, touch control 
automatic oy locking bail. Bink 
non-giare finish. Come 7 with carry- 
case; total 7 ibs. 


5th to 14th Prize 
$50.00 Cash 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or perhaps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners of '~ to 19th prizes will 
receive ‘‘The Books You Have Always 
Waated To Own” .. . retail limit 


—s 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 





. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
Please enclose a stamped, 


$75. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your prize winning library 
for you, if invited. 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the a pomeee 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for Bo weeks, ‘including 
both outgoing and return tage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires ‘in one year. We will also pe 
express charges (going and coming 
on three novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three sen ge ae ae om 
every word in the 5 


27th to ea Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 40th Prize 


One copy of “Plotto”’ the masterbook 
of all ses. “Plotto” is recommended 
and éndorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
ellette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This k took 5 years of 
painstaking work to pbs A and it is 
a work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
The cash equivalent, ($25) to any of 
the winners have a 


who 
“PLOTTO” from the DIGEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, 


addressed 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


3. A 


six months’ 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 


enter two stories in this contest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
one dollar subscription entitles the 
| 
' 


ow 


. Contest 


A two 


No more than 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 





The Contest Editor, 


Sir: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





and all rights to same, 
clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners wi 
All scripts will be returned within 60 days after com- 
pletion of the contest; 
Mss. are returned but are not acknowledged. 


closes 
experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the two judges. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia’ University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
job, of 1949 pages. A fine reference 


51st to 55th Prize 


One dozen roses, delivered to your 
door, on your birthday. with felicita- 
tions fgom the editors of Warrrer’s 
Dicest; every year for ten years. 
(Limited to USA and its territories.) 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Price 


The two-volume Practical yo 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; Re inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions; 140,000 vocabulary terms. 

«& Wagaalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


pea ise Packet. ny writer’s kit, im- 

uding, naturally, , stam 

—, paper, clips, Fie cards “and 
ings 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The yy! | Market,” 
(new revised — or of any writ- 
er’s text that we up to $5. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
lace you won in the Contest plus 
550 sheets of good bond paper. 


remain the ex- 
The names 
1 be published in Writer’s Digest. 


half of them within 30 days. 


Midnight, April 25th, 1947. Two 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith []. 


Name 


(Check which) 


[1 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ 


I am sending it under separate cover []. 


$1.00 subscription. 


City 
Plonss check ene of these squever: My subscription is mew (J; my aubscription has expired; please renew it (J; I am 


already a subseriber so extend my subscription {). 








THE QUARTERLY MAGAZINES 


By WILLIAM WALLER 


RIEFLY, what is a quarterly maga- 
B zine? Many magazines of all sorts 
are published four times a year— 
yet, properly speaking, are not known as 
quarterlies. Nowadays, when the term 
“quarterly” is used, it usually refers to a 
quality or literary magazine of limited cir- 
culation, paying little or nothing for ma- 
terial. The tone of the quarterlies, more- 
over, generally is scholarly and serious; 
articles are seldom timely or “newsworthy ;” 
poetry and short stories are selected mainly 
on the basis of appeal to a group of dis- 
criminating readers. These reviews have 
much in common with our old friend, the 
“little” magazine — except that they are 
published quarterly and are usually better 
printed. 


Many of the quarterlies are published at 
universities and colleges, and edited: by pro- 
fessors. Some contributors, also, come from 
that class. Publications of the various uni- 
versity presses, it may be added, represent 
some of the finest typographical work ex- 
tant—a rare treat. 


The quarterlies may be divided into two 
major groups: (1) the general literary; 
and (2) the specialized magazines. A good 
‘ example of a general literary magazine is 
the University of Kansas City Review; while 
Public Opinion Quarterly is a splendid 
example of a specialized one. 

The Yale Review and The Virginia 
Quarterly, two of the older publications 
enjoying international prestige, publish fic- 
tion, while The South Atlantic Quarterly 
and Thought do not. 


On the other hand, the quarterlies bear- 
ing the greatest resemblance to the “little,” 
or experimental, magazines mainly publish 
fiction. Decade of Short Stories, as its name 
implies, is strictly a fiction magazine, for 
instance. 





Some quarterlies are interested only in 
material relating to a specific region of the 
country—such as New England Quarterly 
and Pacific Northwest Quarterly — while 
others are open to almost any subject under 
the sun, provided it is of a serious signifi- 
cant nature. 

Care must be exercised when marketing 
your material as in any other market—for 
quality writing is the most specialized of all 
forms. The reviews rely mostly upon people 
who write for the pleasure of saying some- 
thing worthwhile as well as for monetary 
reward. Some of the most distinguished 
writers in the world also contribute to 
them. Such authors as André Maurois, 
Louis Aragon, John Dos Passos, T. S. Eliot, 
and James T. Farrell recently have ap- 
peared in quarterly magazines. In the 
quarterlies they find the medium for their 
most serious work—material which, for one 
reason or another, would find no place in 
the regular quality magazines. 

While it is true of the more important 
quarterlies that “name” writers predomi- 
nate, most of them nevertheless pride them- 
selves upon discovering new talent—par- 
ticularly in the fields of fiction and poetry. 
Here is where the new quality writer has 
his golden opportunity. He may not earn 
much for his efforts—indeed, he may get 
nothing at all—but in such reviews many a 
great writer got his start. The important 
book publishers keep an eye on the quar- 
terlies—in a manner reminiscent of baseball 
and Hollywood talent scouts. When they 
find a new writer with some originality, 
they are seldom reticent in seeking him out! 

In conclusion, you should be forewarned 
that quarterly magazines sometimes share 
the “little” magazines’ weaknesses: namely, 
they may be only “Morning Glories,” may 
take a long while to report, may lose manu- 
scripts or behave in a thoroughly unbusi- 
nesslike way. But; on the whole, the quar- 
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terlies represent people who have integrity 
offering a splendid medium for the work 
ofthe quality writer. ; 


Market List 

THE AEREND — Fort Hayes Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kansas. “Has dis- 
continued accepting contributions from 
writers not connected with this college.” 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR—No fic- 
tion. “Scholarly, non-technical articles for 
a general, intelligent audience—in science, 
religion, current affairs, literature, philos- 
ophy, etc. 3,000-3,350 words, Pays $5 per 
printed page—maximum $50. $15-$20 per 
poem.” Published by Phi Beta Kappa. 
Address : 5 East 44th St., New York City 17. 

THE AMERICAN SCENE—“Our main 
idea is to act as a Gateway to Literary 
Recognition fér the new writer with talent. 
Vignettes, sketches, articles from 200 to 400 
words, vivid as to scenes and people. Also 
brief, timely fiction, and short poems. Pay- 
ment will be made as soon as advertising 
revenue permits.” Address: P. O. Box 6138, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ANTIOCH REVIEW—Paul Bixler, edi- 


tor, states: “The majority of our articles 
are written at our request. Perhaps 40 per 
cent of published articles, however, were 
first submitted unsolicited.” Short stories 
2,000 to 10,000 words. Articles 3,500 to 
6,000 words. Very little poetry. Pays $2- 
$4 per published page. Address: Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

BOOKS ABROAD — Sponsored by the 
University of Oklahoma. “What we want 
most is: Short reviews of new books in 
languages other than English. Articles to 
2,000 words. A little poetry; must be book- 
ish; within 20 lines. Usually no payment, 
except in subscriptions and books.” Ad- 
dress: Roy Temple House, Editor. “Books 
Abroad,” Norman, Okla. 

BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY — Pub- 
lished by Briarcliff Junior College. Uses 
fiction, critical ‘articles, poetry—6,000 word 
maximum. No payment. Address: Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM— 
“We are interested primarily in material 





DO YOU SELL 


1674 BROADWAY 








SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


SUITE 609 


TERMS: Professionals: If you 
have sold $500 worth of fiction or 
articles to national magazines, or 
one book to a major publisher, with- 
in the past year, we'll be happy to 
discuss handling your output on a 
straight commission basis of 10% 
on all American sales, 15% on all 
Canadian and British sales, and 
20% on all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for 
working with beginners or newer 
writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our reading fee is 
one dollar per thousand words and 
final fraction; minimum fee per 
script, three dollars. $25 for books 
of all lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration serv- 

 ice—where the agency works with 
Niue? the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by ar- 
rangement. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, please, with all 
submissions. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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BEGINNERS SELL! 


BEGINNERS LUCK? NO— 
IT'S R. W. I. TRAINING! 


There is no substitute for complete, professional 
training. The success of our students speaks for 


the thoroughness of our course in 
Larry Jonas: After nine les- 

sons in the elementary course, 

was added to the continuity 

$ $ $ staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 

George Gourlay: Sold his first 

THESE ARE play "The God in the Ma- 
chine” to MCA for $100.00 

before completing the ele- 

BUT mentary course. 

Leonard McColl: Is Staff 


A Writer for Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. writing a va- 

FEW tiety of Programs. He is now 
working on fhe last lessons of 


fhe Elementary course. 


WHO SOLD Phyllis George: She is a con- 
tinuity writer for station 
WHILE WKST (Mutual). She went 
to work there on her |4th 
LEARNING x. 
Marje ‘Blood: First play she 
submitted was sold to 
$ $ $ Author's Playhouse of Chi- 
cago. This was written while 
working on her elementary 
lessons. 
The success of our students has given us the 
reputation for having 
“ ” 
THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES 
R.W.I. gives a complete Radio Writing service. 
Every type of program broadcast over the air is 
taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive 
individual criticism, correction and suggestions 
for improvement of work; market lists are fur- 
nished the student showing where to sell. 
WRITERS WANTED 


For 1,000 NEW Broadcasting Stations 


Nearly a 1,000 NEW stations were licensed in 
the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers ‘are in 
demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. 
Prepare to step into this highly paid profession. 
Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into sal- 
able radio programs by this easy, quick home 
study method. 


Write for Free Information Today 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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relative. to Jewish and all minority prob- 
lems. We do, however, publish articles only 
remotely connected with such matters— 
dealing with the larger social, political and 
economic problems of our day. We publish 
one short story per issue. Such well-known 
writers as Jo Sinclair, Babette Deutsch, 
Otto Eisenschiml, Louis Zara, Carl Grabo, 
and Jack Conroy have appeared recently 
in our magazine. The Forum is always 
anxious to find new, promising writers and 
to encourage them in every possible way.” 
Articles and fiction 3,000-6,000. Pays Yc 
per word on acceptance, Poetry 2 to 3 
printed pages—pays $12 per page. Reports 
within a month. Address: 176 West Adams 
St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
CHIMERA — Barbara. Howes, editor, 
states: “We are interested in receiving only 
serious writing. We aim both at printing a 
high standard of material, and at publish- 
ing the work of young writers.” Fiction not 
over 3,500 words. Literary criticism not 
over 4,000 words. Pays $2 per printed 
page. Payment for poetry varies. Address: 
265 West 11th St., New York City 14. 
COMMON GROUND—Margaret An- 
derson, editor, states: “Common Ground’s 
main interest is the American scene, par- 
ticularly its people in their rich diversity 
of racial and national backgrounds. Some 
of its material is definitely “problem” stuff 
though it is never merely exposé. It tries 
to be positive, not negative—though it 
avoids the editorial and the dogmatic—and 
prefers having its points come through by 
implication, disliking to have the author 
hit the reader over the head with them. It 
probably has too much ‘sweetness and 
light’? and doesn’t like it. It is looking for 
writers in any of the forms—stories, articles, 
essays, poetry—that will avoid the two 
extremes of exposé and sentimentality and 
strike out freshly and vigorously and cour- 
ageously in the field of human and race 
relationships. We want stuff that has to be 
written, that is wrenched deeply out of the 
author’s experience. And we’re not always 
dead serious. We have lots of fun in some 
of the pieces. The Papashvilys’ ‘Anything 
Can Happen’ grew out of Common 
Ground. Fiction and non-fiction 2,000- 
(Continued to page 60) 
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RADIO ~ 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


T IS interesting to note the current 
I doings of some established radio writers 
and their rivals — the up-and-coming 
New Writers. 
Henry La Cossitt, former editor of Col- 
lier’s, is highly listenable on his WOR- 


Mutual series of daily reports “The Editor’s 


Diary.” He tells human interest stories, 
news, and interviews noted personalities. 
He has also been a news reporter, colum- 
nist, scenario and fiction writer and hails 
from Hannibal, Mo. He graduated from 
the University*of Missouri in 1923. 

Erle Stanley Gardner, creates CBS’ 
“Perry Mason.” He was once a California 
lawyer and draws on that experience for 
the legal action and amusing court side- 
lights in his scripts. He turned to writing 
after selling 2 jokes to a Chicago paper for 
$2! He wrote fiction on’ the side, amassing 
$1,000 the first year. 

Hector Chevigny, writer of Mutual’s 
“Coke Club With Morton Downey,” wrote 
the popular new book “My Eyes Have a 
Cold Wet Nose.” This fine autobiography 
reveals his readjustment to writing pro- 
fession after becoming totally blind in 1943. 
Title refers to his faithful Seeing Eye dog, 
Wizard. In his 17 years in.radio he’s writ- 
ten over 5000 scripts and headed the CBS 
Script Division in Hollywood—and penned 
magazine stories and Warner Bros. motion 
pictures. His own life is an inspiration. 

Alan Young, NBC comedian and his 
writer, Joe Young (unrelated), were born 
just 50 miles apart in England. They didn’t 
meet until both migrated to Canada and 
crossed paths while working on a small 
radio station—Alan as a comic and Joe in 
the engineering department. They’ve worked 
together ever since. 

Tom Dougall, writer of WOR-Mutual’s 
juve thriller “Buck Rogers In The 25th 
Century,” deals with science matters such 
as rocket power and atom bombs, ‘weaving 
a background of fact into scripts; thus 
young listeners have a bang-up geography 
lesson while entertained. Hayden Plane- 
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THE TRUTH 
THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


It's up to you! If you want flattery, or a lot of 
talk about what we have done for other writers, 
you will be wasting your time and ours by sending 
in any material for criticism and eventual sales. 
If what you want is THE TRUTH, you'll get it from 
us with no punches pulled. 

The fact that we have placed the work of our 
clients with every type of magazine—pulp; in- 
termediary; smooth-paper, should interest you. 
The fact that one book we sold brought 
$400,000 (yes, Four Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars) in royalties for its author will excite you. 
The fact that this agency has personal contacts 
with every top-flight publisher, editor and motion 
picture representative in New York is important. 
But none of these facts (and they are FACTS and 
not idle sales talk) is as important as your own 
attitude about your work. 

Therefore we make this unqualified statement. 
We want to develop some new clients, which is 
the reason for this advertisement. We are look- 
ing for sincere writers with something on the ball 
and the ability to take and absorb sound criti- 
cism. We are so sure that we can do more to 
develop new writers and raise the income of 
established writers than can any other agency, 
that.we will gladly refund reading fees to anyone 
who is not completely satisfied with our service! 

The fees we charge are necessary for the over- 
head of handling and criticizing manuscripts. Our 
only profits come from the commissions on actual 
sales. If you are a professional writer earning 
more than a thousand dollars a year we will 
handle your work at our regular 10% of any sales 
we make. If you are not yet earning that much, 
fees MUST accompany all submissions. Here are 
the fees: 


Stories or articles to 5,000 words.$5.00 
From 5,000 to 20,000 words 

ebeens eae $1.00 per thousand words 
Booklength manuscripts 

Aca eeweuwne 75¢ per thousand words 


PME cacviscusrnsvinabnnnnend $25.00 
Radio Scripts ....... $10.00 per script 


These fees mean that you will get guaranteed, 
constructive writing help, and that your fee will 
be refunded if you don't consider our service the 
best you can procure. If you sincerely want to go 
to town with your writing send us whatever scripts 
you feel offer the best chance for sales, and get 
the Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about your work. 


THE SHERIDAN AGENCY 


366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





EACH HEADACHE REQUIRES 
INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 


Doctors know that. They're sensible. They 
realize that to use a standardized prescription 
for all headaches is idiotic. Once they learn the 
cause or origin of the headache, they prescribe 
accordingly. 

That's how we handle our authors, as individ- 
uals. We have no cut-and-dried courses nor do 
we handle stories as if they came off the produc- 
tion line and were cut and stamped in a massive 
group. Each story is accepted as an individual 
effort and it is treated as such just like its author 
is treated. We probe and prowl deep into your 
efforts tracing down defects and flaws which 
kept them from being accepted. We explain in 
full detail those unexplained rejections and, if 
the story merits, we explain how those wrongs 
can be remedied. In brief, we work with you 
and on your story. 

Our fees are low: $3.00 for short stories and 
novelettes to 12,000 words, and $5.00 for novels. 
The usual 10% on all sales, of course. Our experi- 
ence and knowledge gained from 25 years of 
active production is yours at once. We'll save 
you time, grief and worry. Send us your rejects 
today and learn why the stories didn't sell. 

Your business is to write—ours is to set you 
right. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 














An Exciting Expose! 


“THE EASIEST WAY 
TO WRITING SUCCESS" 


by Foy Evans 


What every young writer should know . 
Reveals WHAT to write and HOW to write 
it to EARN from $100 to $200 per month in 
your SPARE TIME. Postpaid: $1. 


Also by Foy Evans: 
“LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS" 


All writers should own this information-packed 
book. It charts the way to BIG MONEY in 
the short-short field. 12 chapters. Concise. 
Practical. POSTPAID: $2. 


° * 2 
BROCHURES OF LASTING INTEREST: 
1. Plotting the Short-Short......... ee 
2. Start Fast and Sell Quicker... . 25c 
3. Revision—Cut Your Way into Print - ae 
4. Latest Short-Short Markets..... 25c 
5. The Non-fiction Short-Short : ; 25c 
6. Picture Stories Pay Big Money..... ... Be 
7. How to Be a Newspaper Columnist. ..... .. 250 
8. How to Write About Yourself...... Jan oe 
Any 5 for $1.00 Ail 8 an $1.50. 
FOY EVANS 


134 S$. Jackson St. Americus, Ga. 
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tarium furnishes the info’ for Buck’s inter- 


planetary travels. 


Lew X. Lansworth, an American, born in 
Rouen, France, is one of Don Lee network’s 
top writer-producers. This burly man with 
the distinguished mustache is noted for his 
traditional jaunty maroon hat and dark- 
rimmed glasses. He eats, sleeps and thinks 
out the theme of every show he’s handled, 


such as “Main Line” series, 


“Murder Will 


Out,” “The 3rd Clue,” and “Agent V.” 
Never short of ideas, Lew does most of his 
writing in the dead of night. and seldom 
retires before 3:00 a.m. He never types a 
script until he’s jumbled and jiggled it 
through thoroughly in his own scrawling 


longhand. 


Ben Peter Freeman, scripter of Mutual’s 
“Superman” series, is a Superman himself, 
having written over 1,130 scripts for it for 


the past few years. 


Neil Courtney, active N. Y. radio and 
tele writer, has sold scripts to “First 
Nighter,’? “Grand Central Station” and 
many other programs. He’s also written 
WABD-Du Mont’s popular “Magic Carpet” 
tele series. He’s now working on new serial 
ideas and scripts, which he should have no 


difficulty placing. 


Proof that talent is born is the fact that 
a story by 16-yr.-old Leonard Thompson, 
“Squeeze Play,’ was adapted for NBC’s 
“Mystery Theatre” by Paul Monash. 

The comedy writer with the most comic 
name is Joe Twerp, scripter for CBS’ “Jack 


Carson.” 
his name. 


Hope his jokes keep as funny as 


Women radio writers are ‘an active and 
prolific lot. Margaret E. Sangster produces 


over 70,000 words weekly! 


Here’s how. 


She writes 5 half-hour scripts for ABC’s 
“My True Story” adapted from stories in 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success 


in the 


MONEY short-short field from an expert. * 

Write Short-Shorts’ by Foy Evans is the text upon 
which our streamlined 6-lesson course is based. 
| planned the course. | will personally criticize 
stories written as assignments in the course. | will 
=~ you absolutely FREE a copy of “Let's Write 
hort-Shorts"" when you enroll. Don't delay any 


longer. 


FOY EVANS 
134 S. Jackson St. 


Americus, Ga. 
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True Story, 1 magazine story, 5 articles 
and 2 serials for religious mags. She also 
pens a novel each year. This Superwoman 
has had only one vacation in the past nine 
years. That was a Thanksgiving week-end 
when she dictated a 40,000-word novel. 
Some holiday! 

During his “One World Flight” Norman 
Corwin gave new talent a break. Barbara 
Woodward, 23-year-old staff writer on 
2 U E, Sydney, Australia, was too shy to 
ask Corwin for an interview, so left a 
bundle of scripts at his Sydney hotel, with 
a note that she couldn’t wait for she had to 
do research at the Public Library. Corwin 
liked her play “Tongues Of Fire,” brought 
it back to CBS-N.Y. and it débuted on 
“Columbia Workshop.” 

Corwin’s stirring “One World Flight” 
series over CBS, which he writes and nar- 
rates, (Tuesday 10:00 p.m., EST), débuted 
January 14, and is slated for 13 weeks. 
It deals with his 37,000-mile global air 
voyage in search of signs that point to a 
lasting peace. Journey took 4-months with 
stop-offs in 17 countries, during which he 
recorded 100 hours of wire-recorded inter- 
views with persons of every rank and 
thought. Interviews had to be transposed 
to paper-tape recordings for flexible edi- 
torial processing, and a million words had 
to be transcribed from comments in 34 
languages -and dialects. Corwin also had 
the huge job of blending these views with 
his own, to write the scripts. Series packs 
a dramatic impact, and as he says, “it’s 
one of the strangest and newest kinds of 
production ir radio.” 

* * * 
E. J. ROSENBERG, 50 East 77 Street, 

New York 21. 

This well-known radio producer uses 
scripts for the popular half-hour dramatic 
series : 

THE CLOCK, aired Sundays, 8:30 p.m., 
EST over ABC. 

Mr. Rosenberg informs me that the 
stories vary in type from week to week, in- 
cluding in their scope, romance, mystery 
and adventure, thus writer can run the 
gamut. Each story should be complete in 
itself. 
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WORK TO DIRE DER ONLY! 
Pree | 

Yankee Frankenstein jq§.§ Sensation ...... $175.00 

og vs pu Tree Tae Week, ve .. 495.00 


s. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ 
ent nations! magazines. “tae 

b. My studente—WRITING AND SLANTIN 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured todsy ia 
scores of —— publications. 

e. I have developed s NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE a 
"Writing To Direct Order Onl 


WILL H. MURRAY. 
6703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
By a writer who knows publishers requirements. 
Minor Corrections in Spelling. 
50c per 1000 Words. 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


— SULLIVAN 


506 So. Broadw ers, N. Y. 











Learn the special tech- 
niques of writing for 


RADIO 


> F course you can write! But 

you know that radio is one 
7 America’s most profitable mar- 
kets for writing nt? Now is 
your chance to learn the special 
skills required of = script writer. 


The National Aasitenny of Broad- 
casting, Inc., is America’s oldest 
school teaching broadcasting 
te yt Di 
script Writing, ouncing, Dic- 
tion, Journalism, peel, — 


Continuity, pee Sam 
nunciation, Drama ag me A 





© Ernest McIver, 
Washi n editor for 
CBS ews—“My 
work as news editor 
has greatly improved 
as a direct result of 
= training in 
school.” 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 
1366 Irving Street, N. W. 
Dept.106, Washington 10, D.C 
I am interested in study 

by correspondence [] 

in resident school [J 











Name..... 

Address 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Diamond Rings, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 
You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Refrigerators, 






















ing if desired. 


P. O, Box 8 


TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 


TREBEN 


One carbon copy and extra first page free 


BERTHA A. 


Caldwell, Idaho 

















My 


taught poets, 


get the fullest returns 


cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Je wide record improves constantly, 


many profits from versification? 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


from their verse, 


my work as instructor in versification at 
University and William and Mary College. 
my _work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 

k ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 


Write toda 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
For 25 years I have 
versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 


including 
New York 
Most of 


y; you are 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 
















Learn 


Big Demand 
Complete Set of 


FOR BE 


LEE FERGUSON, 


RFD 1, 


to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Money 
Ten Easy Lessons 


GINNERS 


All the answers by experienced Network Writer. 
Not a long drawn out course, 
COMPLETE, $4.95 
Limited Number, Mail check or M. O. today. 
Little Falls, New Jersey 
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1,001 diff. uses 
— b my on 
in a 
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ANNUAL PRESS 





& Address Labels 
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NameROy 


LEATHER 


Appealing, Sparkling 2-color 


these 
GUMMED LABELS . a pronto ang a mame and address. 


300 labels 


Letters, Zs., etc. 
neat Imitation” “Leather Fabric CASE. Just 50¢ 
BACK if not pleased. Please 


Box 591-GE L 


write clearly. 
yon, Mass. 
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The series attempts to show how the 
individual’s behavior is influenced by the 
intangible he calls “fate.” “The Clock” is 
a “moving finger writer, and having writ, 
moves on” type of show, pointing up in 
each drama the individual’s reactions to a 
situation, in terms of the minutes, hours or 
days in which he acts, with the over-all 
feeling of “destiny” in the background. 
Taking the view that while one man may 
live in a few seconds what it takes others 
to do in a lifetime, the program attempts 
to dramatize “fate’s” role in the process of 
living, and show, through different char- 
acters each week, how individuals strive to 
guide their own destinies, only to find 
themselves behaving merely as puppets in a 
great act. 
Mr. Rosenberg will be pleased to receive 


‘truly well-written and well-plotted scripts, 


and suggests writers tune in the show to 
learn its special flavor. 

Send for release, enclosing stamped-ad- 
dressed return envelope, and return release 
signed with script. Payment—very good. 

* * * 

Mr. Rosenberg also uses scripts for the 
superior half-hour mystery drama series: 

THE FAT MAN, aired Fridays, 8 :00 
p.m., EST over ABC. While this program 
is not as open a market as “The Clock,” 
free-lance scripts are use quite often. 

This suspense and action thriller is built 
around one of radio’s most popular new 
mystery men, “The Fat Man,” an engaging 
detective, created by Dashiell Hammett, 
outstanding present day writer of detective 
fiction, 

Brad Runyon, “The Fat Man,” weighs 
237 pounds, but is as light on his feet as 
he is heavy on the scales. He is as affable 
as he is agile in pursuing criminals. And he 
has a romantic, almost magnetic appeal to 
women, of which he is quite unaware. 

This is one of the few shows in radio in 
which the lead really looks the part. The 
title role is played by the well-known radio 
actor, J. Scott Smart, who weighs 270 
pounds and sports a dashing mustache. As 
the jovial, rotund sleuth, Smart is ideally 
cast, and if show goes on television, viewers 
won’t be disappointed. His off-mike talents 
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include playing the bass fiddle and drums, 
and singing and dancing. What a man! 
“The Fat Man” happily acquires a spon- 
sor this St. Valentine’s. Day, when the 
Norwich Pharmacal Company of Norwich, 
N. Y. takes over the program under a 52- 
week contract, which, in radio, is trés bien. 
Dashiell Hammett, always a man for 
extremes, veered from his very “Thin Man” 
to the very fat in creating this character. 
He also dreamed up “The Maltese Falcon.” 
Mr. Rosenberg suggests that writers tune 
in the show and tailor a complete adven- 
ture specifically for the program, with a 
bang-up case for Brad to track down. Pay- 
ment is very good, and release also re- 
quired, which you return signed. Enclose 
return postage. 
* * * 
TOMMY TOMLINSON, Columbia 
Square, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
This well-known Hollywood producer 
uses scripts for the fine half-hour mystery 
thriller series : 
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THE WHISTLER, aired Mondays, 9:30 
p.m., PCT, over the Columbia Pacific net- 
work, and over Station WBBM, Chicago. 

Though program is not now coast-to- 
coast, it continues to ride high on the West 
Coast Hooper rating meter, in popularity. 
It ranks with “Suspense” as a high-quality 
mystery show, and I understand it will 
shortly be restored on a full-network basis. 
This is good news to eastern listeners for 
it is now’a definite loss, 

Mr. Tomlinson informs me of the pro- 
gram’s specialized script needs. It features 
a series of original psychological mystery 
dramas. The emphasis is on psychological 
development of characters motivated by 
love, hate, avarice, jealousy and other siz- 
zling emotions which make for drama in a 
story. 

The psychological can lean toward the 
abnormal, but scripts dealing with insanity 
in any form are not acceptable. While crime 
of one sort or another is usually present in 
the stories, it is not essential. Unusual 








iT -RARY HELP. 


FROM A SELLING WRITER: 
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WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 


I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 


first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available- at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly—Accurately—Prompitly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 


MERIT SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1123 Broadway New York 10, New York 








WE SELL 
RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Clients of this Agency do not 
have to bother about market 
selections. We handle that im- 
portant problem. All they need 
do is write a suitable script .. . 
Under our plan writers are cash- 
ing in on sales. Ask for release 
forms and details — right now! 


Address: 
SCOTT CARLETON 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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locales and intriguing characters are wel- 
come. 

The Whistler—played by an actor never 
identified—comes by that name because he 
whistles as he thinks. He is omnipresent. He 
sees all, knows all—is able to get inside the 
minds of the various characters and reveal 
the thinking that prompts them to action. 
He is an omniscient prober into the minds 
of evil-doers, interested primarily in the 
malpractices of normal persons, temporarily 
running counter to society, because of emo- 
tional disturbances. 


As narrator of the story, he is amused by 
the pettiness and shortcomings of the char- 
acters, but never enters himself into their 
affairs. He is the observer who knows the 
folly of men’s ways, and can foresee the 
inevitable; thus he often anticipates his sub- 
ject’s next evil deed. 

Mr. Tomlinson desires finely-written 
scripts, to maintain the program’s high 
standard. 

Script to be half-hour length and broken 
in three parts as follows: 

Part 1—The teaser, which may be short, 
but not longer than a third of the total. 
This should end on a high note of suspense. 

Part 2—The body of the script, which de- 
velops the principal action of the story, and 
ends on a conclusive high point. 

Part 3—The tag, a one-or two-page end- 
ing which should build to a strong ironic 
twist. 

Taboos: War angle scripts. Stories which 
deal in the supernatural, except when what 
seems to be a manifestation of the super- 
natural can also be explained in strictly 
realistic terms through coincidence, etc. 

Outlines may be submitted, but complete 
scripts preferred. Payment, $200 minimum. 
First radio rights for the Columbia Pacific 
network and WBBM only will be bought. 
Send for release first and return it signed 
with script. Enclose return postage. Pro- 
gram is sponsored by Signal Oil Co. and 
Peter Hand Brewery. 


on = * 
PAUL CRUGER, 5800 Carlton Way, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


Mr. Cruger, a Hollywood radio producer, 
supervises the following programs, for 

















which he uses free-lance scripts: 

RADIO PLAYERS, half-hour dramatic 
stanza using light-situation comedy. 

WALKS OF LIFE, half-hour human- 
interest stories. 

WESTERN TEAR, 15-minute story 
narration. 

NEW VOICES OF 1947, half-hour 
variety show using 10-minute dramas for 
the star spot segment. 

He also wants story lines for two comedy 
shows. 

Mr. Cruger is always open to free-lance 
material and welcomes clever scripters. 
However, he stresses the fact that before 
writers submit scripts they must first con- 
tact him by letter, giving their experience, 
if any, or what their forté is, or what they 
: have to offer both in ideas and ability to 
contribute for the above programs, 

d For his dramatic shows, he looks for as 
-wide a variety of programs as possible. He 
says : 

“I look for a good plot, well-motivated 
characterization, an interesting and perti- 
! nent idea of universal comprehension, 
clever dialogue and suspenseful situations. 
The content and calibre of writing is my 
first consideration. The writer must have 
something to say and know how to say it 
clearly and understandably. He must have 
a plausible story written about believable 
people. He should write about things he 
knows, and make them convincing to list- 
eners and sufficiently interesting so that the 
dial is not snapped off during any part of 
the show.” 

Scripts should be neatly typewritten on 
one side of standard size manuscript paper, 
in professional radio script form, and 
double-spaced throughout. Sound should be 
kept at a minimum and always as an ad- 
junct to dialogue or situation. Use no more 
characters than are absolutely necessary to 
, tell the story. This is often the reason why 
scripts are rejected. Too many characters 
increase the unit production cost, as talent 
runs into money. 

If and when script is scheduled for 
broadcast, Mr. Cruger negotiates direct 
with the writer for one-performance rights. 
Author retains all other rights, and is at lib- 
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REWRITE MAGAZINE 


THE Writers’ Magazine To Help YOU! 


A GOOD Writers’ Magazine helps Every type of writer. 
In January REWRITE writers were published in all 
levels of national and regional magazines and news- 
papers from the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL down to 
a number of one dollar markets. 

REWRITE is GUARANTEED! Buy a generous sample. 
If you don’t like it, we’ll refund your money. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundies (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 
NO Free Sample Copies 


‘DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest ~~ Round Tri ip Sets or Singly. Try a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold nd nvelopes) or 20 (40 Fiat Size 
——— or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today. 

. ss anywhere in the U.S.A. Larger Savings 
ger orders. 


THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get Book 
Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
been doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save 
up to 20%! 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mss. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards, Our absolute “‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 

olicy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 

t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A Nationa! Institution Since 1929 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 


Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juventio ae. 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, constructiv: 
criticism; fran honest, practical advice; real ai teaching. 
sect fut particulars and a sample copy ‘Ss 


The ene Correspondence School 
Dept. 7 Springfield 3, Mass. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammer, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
Promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 
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Exciting WRITER'S HELP! 


New! Different! Thrilling! “The Writer's Ladder” 
guides you to construction of | saleable stories. It’s 
included with your order for “‘How to Plot Stories 
That Sell” at $2, the manual that makes plotting 
easy. Order now, or request free details, 


SPYKER G. KURTZ 
11518 West 4th St., Williamsport 35, Penna. 




















Here are more examples 


How Palmer Training 
is helping others. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Says Palmer Training Changed 
Rejection Slips into Checks 


*T can honestly say that four months 
* with the Palmer Institute gave me more 
— help than my four years col- 
ege course. Before taking the course, 
I had received five rejection slips-to one 
acceptance; now the situation is. more 
than reversed. I am glad to give Palmer 
my wholehearted recommendation.” 
Rev. Donald H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 





Beginner Earns $103.80 

“I am a woman fifty years old, yet after only 
two lessons I sold one article to Physical Culture. 
Then I sold two more articles to the same mag- 
azine, a story to Your Faith and one to How To 
Reduce, giving me a total of $103.80. They’ve 
asked for more.” Minette Bonner Lowing, San 
Bernadino, Calif. 


Sells While Learning 


“Although I have not yet finished the course, 
my second article has been sold and will be 
published by a national magazine this fall. Your 
course has enabled me to do this. Radmilla 
McGuire, East Hampton, N. Y. 


Sells to Best Magazines 


Since working with Palmer I’ve been 
able to sell to the Post, American, Coronet, 
Esquire, Liberty, and other top pay maga- 
zines, I received more than $500 in royal- 
ties for radio broadcasts based on one 
article. Naturally I’m an enthusiastic boost- 
er. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.”’ Keith Mon- 
roe, Santa Monica, Calif. 





Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for 
highest pay writing in all these fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, magazine articles, news- 
paper features and radio programs. 

Palmer provides complete individual instruc- 
tion and professional guidance to help you make 
the most of your opportunities in any field you 
choose. 

To learn how Palmer Training can help you, 
send for free book—‘“The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’—-Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 
1917, 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, 
California, Desk J40. 





FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 
BOOK Hollywood 28, California, Desk J40 


Please send me ftee illustrated book, “‘The Art of 


Writing Salable Stories,” explaining the unique features 
of your training. This is confidential, no salesman will 


Name ... iba acne italia oe Awa diene ok ne stieasie 
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erty to market his script elsewhere. How- 
ever, if there is a repeat broadcast, a second 
payment is made. Payment per script varies 
from $50 to $300, depending on station or 


network coverage. 
* * +* 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 

1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

This major network is wide open to the 
consideration of new programs, written by 
new writers. Edgar Kobak, President, and 
Phillips Carlin, Vice President, are so aware 
of the need in radio for new ideas and new 
talent that they have toured the country, 
realizing that much yet uncovered radio 
talent exists in every state of the union, in 
both writing and acting. 

Walter Lurie, Executive Producer, also 
studied cross-country radio, on a recent 
search for new programs and material. 

Idella Grindlay, Mr. Lurie’s Assistant, 
tells me she will be pleased to receive ideas 
for new programs, accompanied by sample 
scripts. She wants you to show fully the plot 
development via a sufficiently detailed 
synopsis. Your script should demonstrate 
your best writing and do justice to the plot. 
Too many ideas submitted are vague and 
insubstantial and not fully clarified. Ideas 
can be for a mystery, comedy or drama 
series with a complete story each episode— 
for a leisurely daytime soap opera which 
emphasizes character development—or for 
a new type of audience-participation show, 
etc. Obtain release from Mutual first and 
return it signed with material to Miss 
Grindlay. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 
SAMMY KAYE, 607 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 17. 

This popular swing and sway maestro is 
conducting a poetry contest on his ABC 
program, “Sammy Kaye’s Sunday Sere- 
nade,” Sundays, 1:30 p.m., EST. 

Prizes totaling $1,300 will be distributed 
to the winning writers—$500, first prize ; 
$200, second prize, and twenty prizes of 
$25 each. Poems will be judged by Ted 
Malone, ABC human-interest commentator 
and poetry collector; Kate Smith and 
Vernon Pope, editor of Pageant Magazine. 
In addition to the cash prizes, the best 
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poems will be read on Mr. Kaye’s program 
and included in the new edition of the 
“Sunday Serenade Book of Poetry.” The 
first-prize contribution will be published in 
Pageant. 

Mr. Kaye’s experience has shown that 
the best-liked poems on his program have 
been simply and sincerely written and of 
approximately 25 lines in length. All en- 
tries must be accompanied by an entry 
blank, obtainable from Mr. Kaye at above 
address. Hurry with your poems, for mid- 
night, February 27, is the deadline for en- 


tries. * * * 


EDDIE CANTOR, 324 S. Beverly Drive, 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

This NBC comedian is exploring a new 
field in his search for fresh comedy-writing 
talent. 

He will give six students from the writing 
staffs of college and university publications 
a tryout on his own writing staff if they 
submit sufficiently promising scripts. He 
also will pay their traveling expenses to 
Hollywood. 

Eligible students are asked to write to 
Mr. Cantor at the above address for sample 
program outlines. He is to be congratulated 
for taking a vital step toward the injection 
of new writing talent on the air. 

* * * 


MEMO RANDOMS: 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
says 90.4% of all U. S. families own radios, 
and 83% of all radio owners listen daily. 
The average daily amount of listening is 
from four to five hours. More time is spent 
in radio listening than in any other activity 
except working and sleeping. .. . NAB and 
Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio department 
store, have conducted a study to learn how 
radio advertising can best serve broadcast- 
ers and retailers, Their fine 90-page report, 
“Radio for Retailers,” tells how to set up 
a Radio Department, Writing Radio Copy, 
Spot Announcements and Commercials and 
other Programming Problems. Copies may 
be had at cost—$3 each—from National 
Association of Broadcasters, 1760 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. . . . NBC will 
hold a world conference on public service 
broadcasting in New York, April, 1947, to 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 


the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 











TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, minor corrections, etc. Car- 
bon if desired. Experienced with writers. 50c 
per M. 


MRS. F. V. WILSON 
Kenton Kab Building, Kenton, Ohio 








$1500 A WEEK 


RADIO ‘“‘GAG"’ WRITERS wacagy mygoenes receive that much for a 


week's work. But instruction scarce and expensive for those 
who want to get ahead in comedy writing, My ms — how od, 

“HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL COMEDY WRITER” is the sult 
of many years in the ‘“‘GAG’’ writing business, Send tor a 
copy today. One dollar and fifty cents cor mpl ete, Included—100 
PROVEN TESTED JOKES FOR EVERY USE. 

PUGSLEY 

Box 801 Boston 3, Massachusetts 


“Money Back Guarantee" 








YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. » Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 
WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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develop worldwide use of radio for peace 
and understanding. Plans include inter- 
national program and script exchange, 
music contest and radio-recording library. 

. The U.N. meetings in New York have 
attracted 800 newsmen, 300 of these from 
37 foreign countries. About 415 publica- 
tions are represented, 215 from outside - 
U. S. Each day 200 reporters cover the U.N. 
It’s the greatest news-gathering task in the 
world. .. . With 10 new affiliates added to 
Mutual-Don Lee, network now totals 374 
outlets, bringing it into 190,000 more radio 
homes. . . . Mark Finley, Public Relations 
Director for Mutual-Don Lee, gets a hu- 
morous plug in Bob Hope’s book, “So This 
Is Peace.” Finley, a Lt. Colonel in charge 
of public relations-for the U. S. Army in 
France, arranged for the French press to 
interview Hope when he was there—but 
neither Hope nor the press could speak the 
other’s language! . . . Frequency Modula- 
tion broadcasting provides listeners with 
high-fidelity, static-free programs and elimi- 
nates traffic congestion which has limited 
the number of stations that could operate. 
In 1946, the FCC granted 500 new licenses 
for FM stations. Of 1,000 applications 
made for FM stations, one-third have come 
from newspaper interests; 16 newspapers in 
11 states have ordered FM broadcasting 
equipment made by Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corp, They include: The New York 
Post, Newark Evening News, Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, Milwaukee Journal and South 
Bend Tribune. This increase in FM stations 
all over the U. S. means a great need for 
more free-lance and staff writers, editors, 
program directors, etc... . Writers of new 
prize-winning scripts for ABC’s “World Se- 
curity Workshop” are: Ray Bradbury of 
Venice, Calif., for “The Meadow;” Rome 
Cowgill Krulevitch of Madison, Wis., for 
“A Night In Plainville;” Don Hirst of New 
York for “War Is The Enemy ;” and Irving 
Caesar, famed librettist of Tin Pan Alley, 
and Lou Light for their “Sing A Song Of 
Friendship.” Each received $250. . .. WOR- 
Mutual’s dramatic series, “Love Story 
Theatre,” for which I gave script needs, is 
now titled “Story Theatre,” and Carlo de 






























Angelo, at Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, New York, always needs 


scripts. 
* * * 


TELE TIPS 

The first formal rate card for commer- 
cial use of WCBS-TV, CBS’s New York 
tele station, has been issued to ad agencies, 
local and national advertisers. Rates are for 
use of facilities only for rehearsal or broad- 
cast: Up to 15 minutes, $60; 15-30 min- 
utes, $90; 30 minutes to 1 hour, $150 and 
$37.50 for each extra % hour. Time signals 
and weather reports cost $30 each. . . . Pro- 
duction by RCA of 160,000 tele sets retail- 
ing for $65,000,000 is scheduled for 1947. 
. . » NBC, CBS and DuMont pooled their 
tele resources to bring 80th session of Con- 
gress to Washington, New York and Phila- 
delphia viewers. . . . WOR constructing a 
new video station in Washington, D. C., 
called WWBR. Their 300-foot tele tower 
will be the highest ‘point in D. C. Tele- 
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antenna will be 700 feet above sea level. 
. . . A new antenna for WABD-DuMont 
tele station being built atop 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York. It’s the new 3-bay 
super turn-style antenna designed by RCA. 
Will increase radiated power from 1.81 kw 
to 17.8 kw; will be 689 feet above sea level. 
. . . Hotel New Yorker has installed tele 
receivers in its lounges for public view. . . . 
Ithaca College has new tele course, due to 
growing demand for trained video person- 
nel. ... CBS President Frank Stanton urged 
FCC to authorize color tele so public can 
decide the Color vs, Black-and-white issue. 
CBS has spent $2,000,000 in color tele de- 


velopment for past two years. 





CONSCIENTIOUS, COMPETENT TYPIST 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Will Tackle Anything 
Manuscripts—40c Thousand Words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 








711 Logan St. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings - 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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INFORMATION 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the March issue 
must reach us by February 5 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaboration and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 


The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 








TOTALLY DISABLED VETERAN offers 


GIFTS! 





AN INTIMATE BOHEMIAN FLAIR — pleasingly 
different to lend grace to your woodburning fire- 
place, studio or den. A large size Caricature 
study of yourself. Delightful, original, Cartoon 
Portrait by New York Commercial Artist. Artis- 
tically framed. $5.00. Reflects distinctive taste 
to a writer’s den. Enclose two (2) photographs of 


typical poses; full face or three-quarter and 
profile. Photographs returned with vour order. 
Address, Beret Art Studios, 505 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 


ISLAND FOR RENT. Writer’s paradise. Wooded 
three acres, furnished cabin, boats, country con- 
veniences, in northern Wisconsin’s wilderness. 
April through October—$350.00. Summer season 
—$250.00. Russ Rosene, Loretta, Wisconsin. 


THE SWEETEST THING ON 
mont maple sugar candy 
$10.00 lots. 


EARTH — Pure Ver- 
in $1.00, $5.00 and 
Eulalia Turner, Poultney, Vermont. 





personal 
subscription service. Free catalog. The Personal 
Magazine Agency, 28 Avenue M, Franklin Field, 
Boston 24. 


PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
50 books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries .by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research. Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G. New York 17, N. Y. 





MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Heman, Chicago 23. 





COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hundreds of names on file. Inquiry invited. John 
Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 





Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” 





Ellie Hill, $2.00. 


House, of 
New York City. 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 


300 VITAL ANNIVERSARIES OF 1947. 


nual edition $1.00. WwDl1, 


Pence, Wisconsin. 


Marolla Press, Dept. 


Invaluable 
Send $1.00. Bern- 
Pittsburgh, 


for editors and feature writers. 
hard Ragner, 411 Seventh Avenue, 
Pa. 


LEG WORK ON FACT DETECTIVE STORIES. Ex- 


IF YOU answered N-4 Nov. be 


readjusting veteran, will do 
leg work on police cases in Northern Illinois— 
Southern Wisconsin area, for mileage expenses 
and percentage of sale. Object: experience before 
trying field myself, and, of course, income. Wright 
Jackson, Twin Lakes, Wisconsin. 


perienced reporter, 


herewith thanked. 
Your letter appreciated; 
Good Luck. 


Couldn’t reply to all. 
contents held confidential. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 


me for them, any number at a time. Pay 
after I bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. 
Catalog WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything “Unveil- 


ing The Universe’ tmreg, Research Service, mod- 
erate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, Wash- 
ington 10, D. 


HAL MAXFIELD’S ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS 


of the same type which have been available 
ONLY to big-money cartoonists, are now acces- 
sible to serious newcomers. The introductory 
fee is $5.00 for two sure-fire originals. Regular 
service is $40.00 for ten ideas, except under con- 
tract. Write, briefly; style, market-YOU. Let’s 
personalize it: “Collaboration + Ability — SUC- 
CESS!” 217-07 131 Ave,, Springfield, Long Island, 
New York. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 


os 


Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
436 Harper Ave., Drexel 


Accurate, interesting. 
Miss Anna Kauffman, 
Hill, Pa. 


WILL BE YOUR MEMORY. Will remind you 
of 25 dates per year for $2. Up to 51 dates, 
$5 yearly. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
uw. Ss. 


UTTERLY AMAZING are the two bagi, 


WANTED. A kind, quiet 


ATTENTION GAG-WRITERS! 


Scored better than 99% of al 
“Correctness and Effective- 
Let expert help, correct you. 
Lowest rates. State 
164 Cedar Grove, 


m writer. 
entrees taking test: 
ness of Expression.” 
Strictly individual attention! 
your problems. 3c stamp. Galus, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


oo 
Acres” and “Money Grows on Trees.’ Both 
$1.00. Particulars free. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
Box 115-W, Streator, Illinois. 


considerate man. The 
type who does not slap little children or step 
on pretty flowers. No blonds need apply. Box 
109, Madison Square Station, East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


CARTOONIST 
WANTS TO CONTACT MALE OR FEMALE 
GAG-WRITER INTERESTED IN TEAM WORK. 
IF YOU HAVE SALABLE GAG IDEAS DROP 
ME A LINE. FAD, 116-40 140th St., South 
Ozone Park, N. Y., New York. 


“GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA,” Bible re- 


sume, Genoa Cole $2.00. Hobson Book Press, 
Vanderbilt, New York City. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MAILING for your letters. 25c 


each, 5 for dollar. Metz, Y-M.C.A., Worcester, 


Massachusetts. 


WRITER WANTS NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Write 


LUANA: 
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for instructions. E. J. Eller, 803 Curtis Street, 


Albany 6, California. 





January has passed so slowly, Chere 
Amie. Tuesdays 7:00 P.M., HOboken 3-9883. Fri- 
days HOboken 3-9849. Joe. 








SAN FRANCISCO’S famous restaurants. $1. for 
lengthy list and type. Box 354, Ross, California. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY with “Guidex” 
Genealogical Research Guide to principal sources 
and general indexes to them! Convenient cross- 
references listed, $2.00 postpaid. Family Guidex, 

OQ. Box 829-W, Annapolis, Maryland. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


LOS ANGELES POSTMARK—/Your stamped ad- 
dressed letters mailed, 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
Box 3253, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


WRITERS, students, speakers! Grammar faulty? Will 
correct manuscripts for errors in English only (no 
literary criticism). Rates: $2 to 10 pages; $5 
to 25; $10 to 50; $20 to 100. B. E. Edelstein, 
133 Coolidge, Brookline, Mass. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








GAG WRITING makes fine sidelines—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c, Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stam tor particuiars. Box 392, Westfield 
4, New Jersey. 





FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT BACHELOR wants 
to meet single young woman similarly situated 
who would be interested in helping with technical 
— C. Schwarz, 3907 North 25th, St. Louis 
» o. 


HIGHEST OFFER TAKES THESE: Instantaneous 
Personal Magnetism, Edmond Shaftesbury, 400 
pages; Advanced Magnetism, Shaftesbury, 444; 
Mental Magnetism, Shaftesbury, 448; Power For 
Success, Haddock, 450. Silver, 48 Hutchings 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


FLORAL NOTES—Name imprinted for everyday 
correspondence $1.50. Without name $1.00 per 
box. a” Campbell, 705 E. Grove St., Blooming- 
ton, . 


MY DIVORCED HUSBAND was as stimulating as 
a marshmellow in repose. Are there any lively, 
unattached, brainy men going around these days? 
Send picture. Mary Evans, Jay-Gol Drug Store, 
182 West 4th St., New York City. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and 
courses bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Penna. 





WRITING SHORT STORIES—helpful 8-page pamph- 
let (842x11) stiff covers, 50 cents postpaid. 
Osborne Literary Service, 23 Green, Wollaston 
70, Mass. 


CASH FOR POSTAGE STAMPS, used or unused, 
of any kind. We also buy stamp collections, large 
and smali; old envelopes with stamps on them, 
and stamp accumulations. Send your stamps 
today. We will send payment in 48 hours which 
you may return to us for your stamps if not 
entirely acceptablee THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PHILATELIC ASSOCIATION, Deerfield, N. H. 


BEGINNERS OR ARRIVED WRITERS (please 
state which); send one dollar bill for one cus- 
tom-built plot for love story. Counselor, 3369 
Lenox Rd., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE BEST IN PLOTS—the best in your story- 
germ detailed into an original plot. Opening, 
crises, climax, action, reader-appeal, all care- 
fully worked out. It’s easy to write a story 
from a “humanized” plot. Send story-idea and 
$3. My 11th year of serving writers—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


CARTOONISTS — Hundreds new gags all types. 
JWR 7226 Phila. 1. 


YOU'RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete _ scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 
words, $1. Chart, 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North 
Conway, N. H. 


ATTRACTIVE LADY; 38; refined, congenial; often 
lonely, desires the friendship of a sincere Jewish 
gentleman, living in New York or vicinity. Write 
Mary Lehman, Box 36, West Farms Station, 
Bronx, New York. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from writers who have 
been experimenting with the sayings of Krishnam- 
urti for a number of years. Max Lange, 2201 E. 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 








BOOKS—Save money; best sellers; complete line; 
juveniles (stamp). Box 3253, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? READ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE L2TTERS. New; Different; Interest- 
ing; Send 10 (coin) for samples. The Christian 
Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY — Write book lovers, 
writers, poets, aesthetes. Year’s membership dues 
one dollar. An intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, 
Arkansas. a 

CONFIDENTIAL REMINDERS! Unlimited. $5 
yearly. Free Details. FORGET-ME-NOT, 5 Park 
Square, Boston 16. 





GENTLEMAN of 40 invites interesting friendly 
correspondence. +265. 207 East 84, New York 
City. 


HUMOR WRITTEN for all occasions. Edw. S. 
Monroe, Springfield, Ohio. 





LADIES! “Easy earnings for home lovers.” No 
canvassing. Every suggestion tried and found 
— $1.00. Dorothy Michael, Laceyville, 
enna. 





YOUNG LADY, convalesing, attractive, late twen- 
ties. Would like to correspond with sober, clean 
living persons. My interests are photography, 
ceramics, hiking, western songs. Box G-5. 


SPONSOR—Fifteen years of research and compila- 
tion on largest collection of Americanisms and 
slang in the country completed. Files can be 
typed and ready for publishers within six months. 
Financial assistance needed. ill consider sell- 
ing share or partnership. Write C. A. Sanders, 
212 Kentucky Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





NEED PLOTS? Two plot synopses and short-short 
or short story formula. Only $1.00. Your chance 
to get started. H. Knowles, Box 301, Pittston, 
Penna. 


FOR SALE: Writer’s library. About ninety items, 
including Plotto and Sholl’s Humanitome. Sen 
for list. Margaret Young, 1501 Hotel Edson, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


AT 38 I BECAME a beautiful blond. Made a new 
life and found love and happiness. Let me tell 
you how you can too. Details $1.00. Sarah Piret, 
Box 127, Henderson, Nev. 


START A PLEASANT PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 
Valuable COMPLETE details telling HOW to be- 
come a Public Stenographer, $1.00. N. Douglas, 
71-05 37th Avenue, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





“THE MADAM has the cutest personality.” And 
so have YOU—! Send 6 lines and $3.00 for 
1000-word handwriting analysis., Elise Pinkerton, 
102 W. 54th Street, New York City. 
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“WHY DIDN’T I THINK OF THAT?” the dollar 
instruction book that reveals the mainspring of 
humor and explains the best methods of creating 
original comedy. Send now for free, interesting 
details. Cartoon O-Mart, Box 8263D, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


BACHELOR—33 years old—In good financial shape. 
Would like young woman collaborator in good 
financial shape to assist in playwriting, articles 
etc. Also production. I have a good idea and 
have worked successfully with a partner that 
coordinates my ideas. I am serious—No curiosity 
seekers. Box 204, Waverly Post Office, Balti- 
more 13, Maryland. 


YOUR AD DISPLAYED IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY $1.—(50 wds.). 
Amer. Press, P. O. Box 6138, Wash. D. C. 


RESEARCH SERVICE for your article, story, book 
ideas. Best library sources available. Condensa- 
tions of published material, reference digests, 
answers to specific questions. Write your part- 
icular needs, extent of research desired, what 
you wish to pay. No job too large or too 
small. Prompt, accurate, reasonable. Harry Bier- 
man, 185 Lexington Ave., New York : 16, ¥. 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATION by an expert car- 
toonist. Special rates for writers. Weber, R #6, 
Box 364, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





REFERENCE—any subject 250 words $1.00. Irving 
Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET ons short-short story. 
Shows how to write to SELL. $1.00. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME in spare time! Free 
details. Barry, 5 Park Square, Boston 16. 


ALASKA: POSTWAR FRONTIER! 1947 Folio de- 
scribes employment, business, commercial, and 
social activities. Commercial fishing, trapping, 
furs, homesteads, etc. $1.00. Information Bureau, 
Box 782, Scranton, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, art student and beginner writer, 
lonely, artistically and intellectually inclined, de- 
sires correspondence and possible companionship 
of attractive, broadminded, and sincere young 
lady. P. O. Box 2003, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 








ADDRESS SERVICE: Use 506 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., or 218 Flatiron Bldg., Norfolk, 
Va. Mail forwarded promptly. $3.00 month up 
to 30 pieces monthly, 10c each thereafter, either 
city. TAS, 218 Flatiron Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


DO YOU READ ALL the writer’s magazines? Will 
send name, address and price of dozen by RE- 
TURN MAIL. Postpaid. 10c. Box J, Bossier 
City, Louisiana. 





FABULOUS, BABY: Roses are red, violets are 
blue; I am miserable. How are you? No Bunny I. 


CHART—Showing new method of proofreading for 
writers (simple, not complicated) $1.00. Irving 
Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


WOMAN, 46, WOULD ENJOY correspondence with 
sincere, considerate, amusing persons. Either 
sex. Box G-2. 


WHAT KIND OF A PERSON are you? Grapho- 
Analysis knows. It’s the science that can fol- 
low the strokes you leave in ink like a trail 
hound. Therefore, if you wish to know what 
you or the other fellow is like, send % page of 
handwriting and $1.00 to Cliff V. Abrams, Box 2, 
Gann Valley, So. Dak. Your report will be care- 
fully prepared and returned in protective folder. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plaus- 
ibly! ‘Handbook Of Emotions,” 50c. Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 
Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 
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FOR A POWER personality dynamic and success- 
ful, write F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 412, Sterling, 
Ills. Stamp for reply. 





CURRENT BUYING MARKETS—A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
—— Company, P. O. Box 7306-D, Houston 8, 

eXas. 





STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, mail order; at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 592-WD, 
Springfield, Ill. 


CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L. 30th Road, Astoria 2, N.Y. 


CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. “Lets Write About You.” The book all 
writers need, $2.00. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan’ gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


SATHANASIST desires correspondence with co- 
religionists; witches preferred. H. Sloane, 5307 St. 
Clair, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 
262, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


KIND, CONSIDERATE, sympathetic, affectionate, 
intellectual, healthy, handsome gentleman, 30, 
amateur writer with means, no bad habits, suf- 
fering from acute love-starvation, desires to meet 
beautiful, shapely, intellectual, affectionate lady 
under 25, who likes cats, pine trees, moonlit lakes, 
grass, soft night winds, literature, art, dancing. 
Object matrimony. Write, enclose photo. Address, 
A. C. David, Durham, Kansas. 


OPERATE YOUR OWN CLIPPING SERVICE. OP- 
ERATE YOUR OWN REMINDER SERVICE. De- 
taiis, 50c. Barry, 5 Park Square, Boston 16. 


HAND-BOUND, MIMEOGRAPHED, COPYRIGHT 
BOOK of fine, unique poems. Titles include Know 
Thyself, Your Greatness, Eternity Begins, World 
That I Am! and many others. Postpaid $1.00. 
Robert Starns, 611 South Cherry St., Hammond, 
Louisiana. 


$5000 WILL ESTABLISH laboratory theatre. JWR 
7226 Phila. 1, Pa. 











LIVE SUCCESSFULLY — Psychologist helps you! 
Your troubles analyzed and recommendations 
given. Confidential. Write fully. Dr. Haynes, 1729 
Que., Washington 9, D. C. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating Service 
for advertisers. Your name on a postcard will 
bring full particulars. CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, 
Argyle-18-A, Wisconsin. 
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RADIO YOUR GOAL? Do your scripts lack that 
professional touch? Learn to make sound effects 
and music an integral part of your story! We 
will send you a full half-hour script, up-to-the- 
minute list of markets and complete instructions 
for only $2.00. Send today! J. Dobran, Box 171, 
Station A, Flushing, N. Y. 


WANTED: BY ASPIRING WRITER; one soul mate, 
blonde, blue eyes, 5’ 5” to 5’ 8”. Serious. Need 
inspiration to complete near completed novel. 20 
to 40. Am 38, 5’ 10”. Believe “all is possible” 
spiritual type. Russian-American. Paul Lenio, 
Box 472, Ocean Park St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c (coin): 
Six issues, $1. Arthur Sizemore, Pub., Box 870-W, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 











DYNAMIC PSYCHO SPRITUAL POWER — which 
Heals and Prospers. Success and Self-Confidence. 
Write F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, Ills. 





WRITERS! Read this newspaper man’s amazing 
success story “HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY 
MAIL.” The profitable, easy, sure method. You 
do not need money to start. 46 years of proof. 
Best-seller. New 15th enlarged edition, 640 
pages, clothbound. Mailed postage paid for $2.95. 
Address Libra’s, Laconia 33, New Hampshire. 





START ON THE RIGHT FOOT! Beginning writers 
send 25c for “Tips.’’ West, Box 72, Kent, Ohio. 


EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
letters, recipes, etc. Market list and instructions, 
$1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


SONGWRITERS—POETS, write music down, with- 
out knowledge of music (For those who wish to 
compose but play no instrument). Simple chart, 
$1.00. Irving Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. 





GAGMEN! It is our ambition to sell the funniest 
cartoons to magazines. We want your funniest 
cartoon ideas. We pay 25% commission plus $10 
bonus for every ten gags sold. LAUGHS UN- 
LIMITED, 276 West 43rd St., NYC. 


THOUGHTFUL MAN, cultured, intelligent, wide- 
awake, college education, wishes to marry 
sophisticated femme who smokes, dances, drinks, 
is considered unchaste and immoral with all 
her dates, and would think it especially fascinat- 
ing and aesthetically cute to have more dates and 
indiscretions after marriage than before—and a 
loving, faithful husband who would be hers alone. 
I’m tired of prudes and conventions, see? Box G-3. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





GLAMOROUS NEW YORK BACKGROUND makes 
your stories live! Accurate local color supplied 
by us makes your stories salable! Detailed an- 
swers to your questions on New York—three for 
two dollars. Or, actual photographs of famous 
and little known NYC locales, 34%” x 44%”, fifty 
cents each, three for one dollar, accompanied by 
detailed descriptions. Specify types of city lo- 
cales desired. Aesir Service, 210 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 1102, New York 10. 





PRODUCERS—New plays, filmic treatments ready. 
JWR 7226 Phila. 1. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME— PERSONAL PLAN 
CREATED to fit your own abilities and condi- 
tions, as originated on my radio program. I 
guarantee to help you until you are making 
money. Postal brings details. Robert David 
Newman, 45 Keyes Street, Quincy, Mass. 


WOMEN OF INTELLIGENCE, I appeal to your 
femininity; write to a comely and lonely lad. 
Jean Ballou, 240 E. 80 St., N.Y.C., 21. 
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LETTERS OF HAPPINESS and love offered by ex- 
perienced mental healer, direct, or make-believe 
from lost beloved ones, or imagined ideals, to 
bring Curative Joy into lives of lonesome or 
physically disabled, both sexes, all ages. Limited 
number of applicants. Monthly fees $1 and up. 
Write to Rafael Santoris, Aparado. Postal 789, 
Monterrey N. L., Mexico. 


WHAT CARTOON AGENT wants cooperation with 
versatile gag writer. State proposition fully. Al 
Harper, Carpinteria, California. 


AWAKEN! LET’S DO THINGS! Gay aesethetic 
loving footloese six footer seeks correspondence 
progressive, females or couples (good standard 
equipment) having yen for dancing, doing things 
naturally, indoor sports, parties, writing and 
traveling around. Don Robinson, Box 238, West 
Hartford, Conn. 





A BIG TIME Mail Order Business can be started in 
your spare time at home. No special equipment 
needed. We tell you how. Craff’s Service, 1943 
N. 37th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HANDWRITING reveals hidden traits and talents. 
Scientific analysis & Vocational guide 50c; en- 
~~ specimen. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, 





PUBLISHED POET—college trained—offers com- 
plete psychologically sound, understanding advice, 
any problem—32. Box 1731, Fresno, California. 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO POEMS—Lead sheet $1; 
vocal-piano $3. Marcella Williams, Box 5030, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


100 “Earn Money at Home” offers—DIME!! Home- 
work Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist will 
help you. Comprehensive individual analysis. 
Constructive criticism. Practical recommendations. 
gg aa Neveu, 251-D 57th St., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST BIBLE, size of stamp, sent 
for 25c. Good Luck. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 





WISH CORRESPOND mystic-souls, nature-lovers, 
cheap-diet enthusiasts, writers seeking great 
ideal? Help Theodore Dufur, Banning, Calif. 


finance personals. 





WHIMSICAL CYNIC doubts existence @f Claudine, 
Diana and Mile. de Maupin. Lanquishing feminine 
dissenters with a penchant for provocative corre- 
spondence, try P.O. Box 1132, Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia. : 





AMAZING moneymaking opportunities free. Rush 
postal. Commonwealth, 5708-WD Carothers, Cin- 
cinnati 27, Ohio. 


YOUNG LADIES born June 22, 1921 invited to cor- 
respond with young professjonal man, believer in 
astrology, whose horoscope is perfect match for 
this date. Box G-4. 





GAGWRITER—experienced—wishes to contact car- 
toonists. PHIL. C. HOLMES, Carrollton, Ky. 


CULTURED WIDOW, 50, desires correspondence 
with single gentlemen interested in extra-sensory 
perception or musical therapy. Purpose, exchange 
of ideas. Box G-1. 





REFINED, QUITE mature widow, seeks stimulating 
correspondence with educated genteel gentleman, 
beyond middle years. Address: “‘W’’ General De- 
livery, Topeka, Kans. 


SONGWRITER—FORMING CLUB. Composers, Lyr- 
icists, Poets. Meeting weekly, New York. Irving 
Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 















Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to earn! 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you | 
owe it to yourself to send © 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- ; 
ing, most comprehensive | 
magazine of its type pub- | 
lished. Nationally known ' 
writers tell you how to get! 
ideas, write and sell them. ' 
Lists over 500 active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses, Sup- E $ 
ply of FREE copies limited : . eS 
so send for your copy TO- 

DAY! Penny gtr will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 a, on $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND ONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE e 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





Sell Your Poems—Give Them Appeal 


Do you know that less than 1% of verse lives? 
There’s a secret most new writers do not know. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


offers you the key—-instructs you in its use. Get our 
Revised, Enlarged, Improved Course. now. Its Triple 
Method, and Scientific Approach, with newly discovered 
values never before offered, make this course a vital 
need for all teachers, writers and critics of verse if they 
expect to keep abreast with developments. Nothing 
fantastic—all fundamental facts taught from the scien- 
tific viewpoint. Last chance to get 


Our Special Introductory Offer 


20% off to first 25 to enroll next 30 days, for our com- 
plete course in the writing and criticism of poetry. Learn 
the laws of the art. ‘te our experienced teachers, 
critics, writers help you; then read with greater pleas- 
ure, or write yourself to profit and fame. 


Send 1 shor# poem ard $1 for frial criticism 


Thomas M. Broadfoot, D.S., Director 
632 Melba St, Dallas 8, Texas 








WHAT WILL YOU TAKE for your title and inter- 
est in that old novel that you could not get pub- 
lished. Query us before sending. Missouri Indus- 
tries, Inc., 423 Buder Building, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 








QUIET MALE, 32, 5-10, 165, ordinary looks, neat, 
intelligent, non-college, interests chiefly current 
events and political affairs, would like correspon- 
dence with persons who share these interests 
especially vicinity NYC. Box G-6. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGMEN! 
dollar for PUNCH LINES, 
gags and cartoon captions. Perfect to use as 
springboard for other ideas. Original, timely. 
Written by top gagman. Cartoonists will also get 
5 cartoons each. No duplicates. You pay no com- 
mission when you sell them. LAUGHS UNLIM- 
ITED, 276 West 43rd Street, NYC. 


WILL ALL PRODUCTS and/or practitioners of 
Solomon’s oldfashioned Biblical adage please re- 
‘assure a nerve frazzled parent? Box G-7. 

WESTERN backgrounds, plots, characters, and 

stories for authors writing about the West in 

WESTERN FOLKLORE published by University 

of California Press for the California Folklore So- 

ciety. Membership $4.00 a year. Issued quarterly. 

Single copies, $1.25. University of California Press, 

Berkeley 4, California. 


CLIPPING SERVICE, air mailed same day. New 
York City completely, accurately covered. No mini- 
mum charge. Write Delta Distributors, P. O. Box 
132, New York 33, N. Y. 


Just out! Send one 
containing over 200 
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THE QUARTERLY MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 44) 


4,000 words. 
per printed page. Address: 
St., New York City 18. 

COMPASS MAGAZINE—Strictly speak- 
ing, this is not a quarterly—but we are 
including it because, after all, it is a review 
—and sort of rounds out the picture. 
Martin Ponch, editor, states: “Projected 
issues are centered about a theme—minori- 
ties, racial, religious, and ideological; survey 
of the treatment and activities of conscien- 
tious objectors in ‘CPS’ camps during this 
war; international peaceful living; inter- 
national art and literature. We prefer to 
correspond about a projected article be- 
fore it comes in.” This publication appears 
irregularly. No payment for material. Ad- 
dress: Box One, Portland, Oregon. 


DEATH—(formerly “The Little Book”) 
The editor states: “We want simple and 
direct expression of the crisis on all fronts.” 
Fiction 10 to 20 pages. Non-fiction, any 
length. “Anything that expresses the crisis 
that the world and the individual is in.” 
Payment varies. Address: 503 East 11th 
St., New York City. 

DECADE OF SHORT STORIES—‘We 
are interested in short stories of vital signi- 
ficance by new young writers,” states Lee 
Lukes, editor of this long-lived “little” 
magazine. Length: 1,000 to 4,000 words. 
No payment. “The realistic trend of fic- 
tion.” Address: 3642 N. Pacific Avenue, 
Chicago 34, IIl. 

DIRECTION—Formerly published at 
Darien, Conn., this “documentary” maga- 
zine has discontinued, after a rather long 
life. 

FRONTIER AND MIDLAND — Mis- 
soula, Mont.—Discontinued. 

FOLIO—‘Formerly Living Poetry, we 
are at present in need of short shorts, short 
stories of about 3,000 words and short 
features of general interest. The editors 
are anxious to inject more humor into the 
publication and will welcome humorous 
verse and features,” Henry Dierkes, co- 
editor, states. Fiction to 5,000 words. Non- 
fiction 500 to 1500. Poetry all lengths. No 
payment for anything except poetry, for 


Poetry any length. Pays $5 
20 West 40th 








\ 











which payment varies and is nominal. Ad- 
dress: 1212 Washington St., La Porte, Ind. 

HUSK—Published by Cornell College at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. “We prefer quality, 
realistic stories, regional in type. We use 
very little free-lance material.” No pay- 
ment. 

INTERIM—‘“We are interested in print- 
ing literary material of a permanent value. 
Lately we have started to express an in- 


_ terest in plays and dramatic criticism. If 


we receive a three-act play or a novella, 
which we believe has merit, we'll devote 
an issue to it.” Fiction, criticism 3,000- 
5,000 words. Poetry any length. No pay- 
ment. Address: 1536 Shenandoah Drive, 
Seattle 2, Wash. 

THE KENYON REVIEW—‘We com- 
mission most of our material, and have a 
special type of material. Most writers who 
have no acquaintance with the Review 
would very likely waste their postage to 
send us manuscripts without first acquaint- 
ing themselves with the magazine.” How 
true! And doesn’t this apply to marketing 
any type of material? Address: Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

MARK TWAIN QUARTERLY—Off- 
cial publication of the International Mark 
Twain Society. “Young writers are espe- 
cially welcome. We prefer scholarly articles 
on American and foreign authors—personal 
recollections of authors, new sidelights on 
famous men of letters, unpublished corres- 
pondence of authors — 2,000-8,000 words. 
Very seldom publish fiction. Do use some 
some short poetry. Payment depends on 
length and type of article.” Address: Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri. , 

THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
—Published by The Colonial Society of 
New England. Articles (25 pages) on New 
England Life and Letters. No payment. 
Address: Hubbard Hall, Bowdoin College. 
Maine. 


Part II of “The Quarterlies will appear in 
WrRiITER’s Dicest for March. 








STOP YEARNING; START LEARNING! 


Don’t throw that script away. We'll show you what’s 
wrong. More, we'll show you’ how to make it right. No 
brush-off. No hocus-pocus. Instead, teaching that teaches. 
Help that helps. Post card us now for details. You're 
missing something. 


SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif. 
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WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer's market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Enclose return postage. 
If we can't sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 


MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregon 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 

PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Pooks, Conneet. 
etc. You will receive also description of HE YOUR- 

ag A HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 P PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





The price of Healy's Contest Bulletin, Box | 
413, Oklahoma City 1, Okla., will be ad-| 
vanced FROM $1.50 a year and 20 cents a 


|copy TO $2.00 a year and 25 cents a copy 


on February 15, 1947 postmark. Renewals | 
and extensions will be accepted before the | 
deadline at the lower rate. 


T. A. MULLEN, Editor 








| 








WRITERS SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 


$0.60 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
Research in Romantic Louisiana history, thesis work, 
translations, editing. 


VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
534 Governor Nicholls Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Best Crossword Puzzles, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. “‘We are in the market for 15 x 
15 to 25 x 25 crossword puzzles having only 
keyed words. We are also interested in novelty 
puzzles, especially acrostics. All work must be 
typed and a stamped return envelope enclosed. 
Payment ranges from $5.00 to $10.00 per puzzle.” 


Fauna, Philadelphia Zoo, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Roger Conant, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We use almost no fiction. 
Occasionally we use a fictional article based on 
the life history of some wild animal, but that is 
all. Most of our articles run from 1500 to 4000 
words; the topics run the gamut from life history 
notes to the uses of animals by man. We do not 
publish material on domestic animals, nor are we 
in the market for stories whose theme is ‘I once 
had a pet. Wasn’t he cute?’ Buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is 
1% a word, on acceptance, and $2 to $5 each 
for photos for one time use.” 


Mammoth Crossword Puzzles, 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York City 16. “Same requirements 
and rate of payment as Best Crossword Puzzles.” 


Mayfair, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Bertram M. Tate, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year (Canada), 
$2.50 (U.S.). “We use 1500-2000-word stories, 
adult in approach and original in treatment. 
Also 1500-2000-word articles of Canadian inter- 
est, On society, fashion, entertaining, travel, sport, 
the Arts, people. Photographs are bought to 
illustrate articles when required. Very seldom 
buy poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Modern Psychologist, Noel, Missouri. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Now and 
then we use a story that strikes at an inspira- 
tional slant, shows how someone is cured of fear. 
We take the editorial position that people fear 
fear more than anything else, and fail because of 
fear rather than lack of latent ability. We use 
1500, 2500, up to 5000 word articles, the latter 
made a lead feature in the book. Occasionally 





use 4 to 8 line poems as fillers, but no photo- 
graphs. Reports vary. Payment is low, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


New Physical Culture Magazine, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17. Bernarr Macfadden, 
Editor; Ange Brashing, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “With the 
March, 1947 issue we return to our large size 
magazine and plans are not completed as yet on 
fiction. We may go into the adventure, romantic, 
or dramatic outdoor type of story for serial ma- 
terial. Best to query us on this. We use articles, 
stories, personal experiences on health and health 
building through natural methods; romance, mar- 
riage, etc., where health is a factor. Photographs 
are bought if connected with story or suited to 
our Fine Physique pages. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on publica- 
tion; $5.00 for studio pix and $2.00 each for 
snapshots.” + 


Old-Time New England, 141 Cambridge 
Street, Boston 14, Mass. Frank C. Brown, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year 
to Members in the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities. “We use articles 
of fact and original research in field (New Eng- 
land) of Antiques, Architecture, manners and 
customs. Theoretically, the quarterly is a me- 
dium of communication between members of the 
Society, or editorial material of interest to its 
members. Rarely use photographs, and no poetry. 
Report in three months. No regular rate of pay- 
ment is established; material is usually contri- 
buted.” 


Opportunity, 1133 Broadway, New York City 
10. Madeline L. Aldridge, Editorial Assistant. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year, in- 
cluding other occasional publications of the Na- 
tional Urban League. “We use uplifting stories of 
Negro life, about 2700 words; no dialect. Also 
1800-2700 word articles on some phase of race 
relations. Very seldom use photographs. No 
poetry needed at present. Report in 3 to 6 
months. No payment.” 


Our Navy Magazine, 1 Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; 












} 
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| 
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$5.00 a year. “We use one story in each issue, 
from 3000 to 4000 words, for which we pay Ic 
a word. This should be a story built around en- 
listed personnel of the Navy and their problems 


—may be love, action, or humor. The writer 
must know his Navy—habits, jargon, ship no- 
menclature, and problems of the modern atomic- 
age sailor. In addition to the lead story, we use 
from 6 to 10 shorter pieces of fiction. These 
may be fillers, 500 words or so, up to 2000 words. 
For these, we pay Y2c a word. Humor gets first 
call here. The short-short with a punch line is 
sure fire. We use no historical fiction. The stress 
is on today’s Navy and its enlisted personnel. 
We also use one lead article each issue, from 
3500 to 4500 words, for which we pay 1¥c a 
word. Pictures help sell material. Best to query 
on leads. Leads must concern a vital problem 
of today’s Navy. We use many articles each issue, 
from 3000 to 5000 words. Payment is Ic to 1¥c 
a word, depending on quality of article. Almost 
no historical material used, and very little on the 
war unless it deals with a subject never before 
told. We use poetry, but do not pay for it. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “Your criticism was 
so conscientious, so under- 
standing, and so thoroughly in- 





spired . that a brilliant 
letter like yours demanded 
| imme- 


some response .. . 
diately memorized it in order 
that | might absorb your sug- 
gestions to the extent that 
they could be used. | wish that I had learned about 
you ten years ago, but like many beginners | felt 
agents were for seasoned writers . . . | was wrong 
. .. they are the very ones who need the advice of 
a reputable agent," writes Anne English, of Texas. 


LATEST: $750 advance on two page outline—and 
not even a sample chapter. More later abouf this 
unusual inspirational book to be published by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Just Out: TANGLED TRAIL by Roy Manning 
(Macrae-Smith). Author can look forward to at 
least $500 to $1,000 more, outside of advance 
royalty. $500 serial deal in the works. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
@ nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your 
book project with you. 
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STRIKE? 


AGAINST YOURSELF? 


OR 3 IN 1 ISSUE... ? 


Talent, like any other worker, will go on 
strike against mismanagement. And that's 
exactly what you are risking. 


| have worked with hundreds of beginners 
—who had talent, but didn't know what to 
do with it. YOUR talent will show what it 
can do only in its true market—and finding 
that market means giving yourself a raise 
without ceiling. 

Again, LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
For the second time in three months a lead- 
ing slick in its field carries three main fea- 
tures by three of my clients. The Januar 
issue carries two stories and one article, at 
of them suggested by me, two of them 
bringing 10c a word. All three authors were 
beginners when they came to me. And two 
writers who worked with me have just won 
$500 prizes. "Your criticism has been more 
help to me than all the books | have read 
and all the lectures | have listened to on the 
subject of fiction writing," writes Clyde 
Lamarr, of Ga. Checks at year's start make 
a good beginning. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 
words 





for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid field. Learn from a selling 
playwright, who is_ not a “has been’ or a ‘“‘professor 
who never sold.” My book ‘‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’’ shows you, step = step, how to cash in. Price 
$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 








Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent 
Washington coverage? My clients are so happy they 
will send you testimonials as to my ability, initiative 
and competence, if you desire. I can work with you— 
if you need and want a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D. C. 








THAT MODERN TOUCH IS YOURS 


Just back from Washington, after six years of editing 
and literary construction work. Books, short stories, 
plays, poems and SONGS reviewed and perfected with 
that modern touch. Write for further information. 


JOHN PAYER Waterford, Conn. 











ATTENTION, EDITORS! 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED! 


Announcing a new agency to sell really funn y original cartoons 
and gags to general magazines, trade journals, h« use | organs, 

. We have a staff of the nation’s top n who've sold 
thousands of gags. We furnish cartoons and gs on all sub- 
jects, singly or in quantity! 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
276 W. 43rd St. BRyant 9-0774 New York City 




















SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
Das ia alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
ds led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 


(4) = my 
raph recor | See 
: Rao for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER ; 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist 
40c—1000 words 








Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you, Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.C0. 











WHAT HAPPENS 
AFTER DEATH? 


k ¢ 
= % 







Men who were judged dead HAVE 
Read ‘‘Reviving The Dead’’—a scier 
instances and the reported experi 
who came back from “‘The Great 


CHAS. E. HEU 









Route 1, Box 429 Eureka, California 
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Report in two weeks. Pays Y2c a word minimum 
to 1¥2c a word maximum, and $1.50 for pics 
(other than Official Navy photographs obtained 
from Navy Public Information Officers). Pay- 
ment on 10th of the month following publica- 
tion.” 


Sir, Volitant Publishing Corp., 103 Park Av- 
enue, New York City 17. W. W. Scott, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use short shorts and short stories of interest 
to men. No sex. Also first person factual exper- 
iences of men, adventure and otherwise. Lengths: 
1000, 2000, and 3000 words, with a limit of 
3500 words. Also articles of general interest, 
1000 to 3000 words, preferably 2000. Sports, 
factual, and personality articles about interesting 
people. No opinions, no politics, and very little 
humor. We use photographs, and a small amount 
of short humor verse as filler material. Report 
in two or three weeks. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance; flat rate of $50.00 for short shorts 
which, by word rate, would be penalized by short 
length.” 


South Magazine, 1032 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans 12, La. Ray M. Thompson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
is the only magazine of travel in the U. S. ded- 
icated exclusively to the South and Latin Amer- 
ica. We use stories with a maximum length of 
2000 words, 750 to 1000 word shorts preferred. 
Articles should not exceed 2000 words, and fea- 
turettes from 750 to 1500 words are in demand. 
Articles should be accompanied by photographs 
if possible. No poetry. Report within two weeks 
unless manuscript is under editorial considera- 
tion. Payment is a minimum of 2c a word, on 
publication; $3 to $5 for accepted photos with 
articles.” 


Tic Toc Magazine, 193 Hastings Street East, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Walter R. Dent, 
Editor. Issue@ monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use one first-class animal story 
monthly, one feature informative article, and 
numerous small items. 1500-2000 words for story 
and article. This is a new type of magazine com- 
bining opinion and digest and is Conservative or 
Republican politically. We use poetry, but no 
photographs. Willing to sell American rights to 
publish in the States. Payment is 2c a word, on 
publication.” 


Torch, 71 King Street West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. William Sargent, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $2.00 a year. “We use many articles, pre- 
ferably of a controversial nature, interesting to 
all Canadians, but with a slight slant towards 
ex-servicemen and women. Photographs are used, 
but no poetry and very little fiction. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is up to 2c a word, after 
publication.” 




















Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Jesse George Murray, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. News- 


paper. “We use general fiction of wide range, 
1000 to 1200 words, with 1000 preferred. Hu- 
mor, mystery, light love—all are acceptable. All 
we ask is a good story. We are a family news- 
paper with large circulation in small towns and 
rural areas, so we don’t like too much sophistica- 
tion. Generally speaking, we use just about the 
same type of material as the popular weekly and 
monthly magazines. We don’t buy articles as 
such, although we will make special arrangements 
with writers who can supply news material on 
pensions, social security, living costs, etc., with 
strong human interest angle. Buy photographs 
only with article material, but no poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $15 to $25, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles dealing with education of the 
deaf or problems of the hard of hearing. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs if they deal with deaf- 
ness, but not with the sign language. No fiction 
or poetry. Usually report immediately. Payment 
is $2.00 per text page, after publication.” 


Washington News Digest, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. John J. O’Con- 
nor, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use current events and political 
articles. No fiction, poetry, or photographs. Re- 
port in three weeks. Nominal payment.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 

Catholic Youth, 128 E. Tenth Street, St. Paul 
1, Minn. Charles R. Butler, Assistant Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use stories for high school boys and girls, of 
everyday teen-age life and problems, 1200 to 
2100 words. Also informative and inspirational 
articles with a definite teen-age slant and per- 
sonality sketches of successful teen-agers. Buy 
photographs. Regular departments covered by 
staff. Sample copy and information sheet on re- 
quest. Payment is up to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion or within 60 days of acceptance; $1 to $2 
for photos used.” 


Pet Magazines 


Cats Magazine, 751 State Street, Utica 4, 
N.Y. Charles A. Kenny, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “At present, because 
of severe handicap of lack of paper, we are un- 
able to accept articles. All articles are written 
by consignment two months in advance. A thor- 
ough knowledge of genetics, and the feeding and 
care of cats is necessary. All photographs used 
are tied up with articles. We are happy to 
receive good photographs of cats in the news at 
all times. Snapshots of household pets definitely 
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Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 
P.O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
TRAINING writers. Personal collab- 
FOR WRITERS rations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 
days. 
BR ne pitt tp tect tnt git tag 
, ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
, for Authors 
, We print. publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
) book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
! The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
> New York 1, N. Y. 


313 West 35th St. 
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Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
pho-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment tield pays well, up to $100 
4 prof t- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling puapeste 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin wortd de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where youlive, smailtown, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Mast be 2l or 
over. Address A. 1. G. A.Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
-money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 





MONEY IS MADE 


In publicity. Never in years has there been 
a better opportunity to break into the publicity 
and public relations fields. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped 
for your benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed 
lessons, perhaps the only personalized, up-to- 
the-minute, publicity mail course offered to 
the student. It is practical, designed_to teach 
you to earn money and to function on your 
own as a publicist. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY 
IS PROFITABLE.” Noa obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision .of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ren 8 “es assistance. ‘Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 

tors, agents and clients highly praise yf a. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest, 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street - Wollaston 70, Mass. 











PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 


Group of distinguished, nationally 
recognized authors and editors have 
organized to offer services. Writers 
and publishers come to us with confi- 
dence for editing, rewrite, research: 
Fiction, Non-Fiction, Radio, Sce- 
narios, Plays. 

475 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








_~wwevwv 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A competent service at a price you can afford to pay. 35c 
per thousand words, including carbon copy and minor cor- 
rections. Long scripts by- special arrangement. Will bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. You pay postage. 
Write for description of other services to: 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 

booklet "Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 
SONG SERVICE 

Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St, New York 19, N. Y. 
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are not wanted. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
6 to 8 weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Hilda Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short stories 
of romance, 4000 to 6000 words, and book- 
lengths of 16,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


True Story, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short stories 
of 5000 words, 2-part serials of 7000 to 8000 
words per installment, book-lengths between 
15,000 and 16,000 words, and novelettes between 
7000 and 8000 words. All stories in the first 
person. Buy inspirational verse, love poems, and 
jingles for small children; not more than 16 lines, 
preferably less. No articles or photographs. Re- 
port in one week. Payment is 5c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use dra- 
matic love short stories from 2500 to 10,000 
words. Also articles of interest to girls, 500 to 
1000 words, on love, courtship, marriage, per- 
sonality, and popularity. We buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in two weeks or less.- Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance; 25c 
a line for verse.” 


Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Assistant Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 
action stories, 2500 to 20,000 words. We are 
most concerned with the period from just after 
the Revolution to just after the Civil War, the 
far West—and the covered wagon. Earlier tales 
of the wilderness and special regions such as 
mining country have a chance. Also articles up 
to 5000 words—personal, eye-witness and rem- 
iniscences (if colorful and dramatic). No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Planet Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L, Payne, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c'a year. “We use action 
stories, 2500 to 20,000 words. Emphasis is on 
planets other than Earth, although some time- 
travel stories are accepted. Fantasy is out, and 
so is dgep thought. No articles, photographs, or 
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poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 


Variety Love Stories, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
R. D. Kuehnle, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We use air stories—shorts, 
4000 to 7000 words, novelettes from 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and novels from 15,000 to 25,000 
words. Special need for shorts. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colo. David O. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with the beef cattle industry. 
1000 to 1500 words. Also similar short items 
or features. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
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or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is Ic a 
word, on publication.” 


The California Publisher, 809 Pacific Electric 
Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. John B. Long, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use newspaper and publishing angles, 
trade hints, etc. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 15 days. No payment.” 


Cosgrove’s Magazine, 414-15-16 Houseman 
Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Carson Cos- 
grove, Sr., Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles on woodworking 
machinery and new processes. Sometimes buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report at 
once. We usually have enough material sent to 
us gratis, but we would be willing to pay more 
than usual rates for stuff which is outstanding in 
quality, and written from personal interview, 
appealing to management of woodworking indus- 
try, and accompanied by glossy prints.” 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th Street, New York 
City 16. H. P. Galloway, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use ‘how to’ 
material on effective management of commercial 
power laundries. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in one week. Payment 
according to merit, on publication.” 


The Laundryman, 9 E. 38th Street, New York 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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City 16. H. P. Galloway, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use ‘how to’ material on 
management of laundries in hotels, hospitals, and 
institutions. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in one week. -Payment is 50c 
an inch, on publication.” 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad Street, New York 
City 4. Charles J. Files, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “This publication is 
almost entirely staff written due principally to 
the requirement of special knowledge on the part 
of the writer. We handle the news of the in- 
dustry from the ship operator’s and ship builder’s 
viewpoint which does not lend itself to free lance 
work. That which is suitable usually comes from 
within the industry and from executives.” 


Production Engineering @ Management, 2842 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Wallace A. 
Scotten, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use technical arti- 
cles on metalworking methods to cut costs and 
increase output. Also news of the metalworking 
trades and industries, plant expansions, purchases 
and personnel. We buy photographs. Report in 
one week. Payment depends on quality, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Southern Lumber Journal and Building Ma- 
terial Dealer, Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla., C. T. 
Parsons, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use feature stories dealing 
with retail lumber yards in the South—merchan- 
dising, advertising, personality, success stories. 
Also interested in articles on new lumber manu- 
facturing plants, forestry—unusual anniversaries, 
etc. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is Yac a 
word, on publication.” 


Steel Processing, 108 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Gilbert P. Muir, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
technical and news stories which describe devel- 
opments in the fields of heat treating, welding, 
furnace design and operation, stamping and 
forming, fabrication, forging, and processing of 
steel and other ferrous alloys, 1500 to 5000 or 
more words. Photographs are used with articles 
only. Report in one week. Payment is $10.00 
per magazine page, including photographs, on 
publication.” 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. Gordon 
B. Ashmead, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use highly or semi- 
technical articles on coast installations, 1500 to 
2500 words, with 6 to 12 8x10 glossies. Query 
first. Articles bought only on assignment. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is approximately $15.00 
a page of text and pix, on arrangement.” 
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Wood Construction and Building Materialist, 
Greene and Market Streets, Xenia, Ohio. Find- 
ley M. Torrence, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 1200-word 
articles, with illustrations, on merchandising, ad- 
vertising, and promotional activities of lumber 
and building material dealers—based on actual 
interviews with dealers. To carry dealer’s by-line. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in one month. Payment is 16c per col- 
umn inch.” 


The Work Boat, 344 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, La. Franklin H. Titlow, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles, with photographs, on all phases of 
inland waterways transportation and on activi- 
ties of workboats, such as tugboats, dredges, ten- 
ders, etc. Photographs are bought, preferably 
with articles. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
two months. Payment is $10.00 per page, in- 
cluding pix, on publication.” 


The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles of 
instruction in writing. No fiction, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment on 
acceptance.” 





HUMOR-esq 
Sir: 

I would appreciate your inserting this in your 
market list as soon as possible. 

HUMOR-esq magazine has changed its edi- 
torial and publishing setup. Is now located at 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Needs stories 
(1200. words limit), articles (1200), cartoons, 
photographs, poems, fillers. Satire and glamour 
are the bywords, and the magazine is based on 
humor in music. Stuff should all have a musical 
slant for the 16-24 age group, but not written 
down to them. Payment: for manuscripts Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance; cartoons, photo- 
graphs $5.00 on acceptance; fillers and poems 
$1.00 and up on acceptance. 

Our inventory is non-existent, and we need 
all kinds of material badly. Hope a run on the 
above paragraph will bring results. 

WILLIAM SHERWOOD, JR., 
Managing Editor, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
© We don't know this market but accept their 
information in good faith.—Ed. 


Bronx Writers 
Sir: 

If there are any amateur or professional writers 
in the Bronx, New York, who are interested in 
forming a small group for critical discussions of 
manuscripts and general shop talk, will they 
please contact me? I am offering my home for 
meetings. 

FANNIE FISHER, 

3847 Sedgwick Ave., New York 63, N. Y. 

Ki. 3-1195 
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Develop Your Aptitude for Writing eae 


Under the Guidance of Frederick Palmer 
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Frederick Palmer has discovered and developed creative writing talent 
in thousands of men and women since 1917. The new Storycrafters 
Guild System of teaching the fundamentals of all creative writing is his 


latest and greatest achievement. 


© FREE APTITUDE TEST 


The modern, streamlined Storycrafters Guild 
Home Study Course starts with the famous 
Storycrafters’ Aptitude Test. You may take this 
test absolutely without obligation. It was designed 
by Mr. Palmer and his competent staff to save 
your time and theirs: When you have completed 
and returned the test to Storycrafters Guild, it 
will be analyzed and a personal, written report 
on the findings will be sent to you without charge. 


* BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR A WRITING CAREER 


If the results of the test prove satisfactory to 
both Storycrafters and yourself, you may, if you 
wish enroll as a Storycrafter and benefit from 
Frederick Palmer’s thirty years experience in 
teaching the fundamentals of creative writing. 


© GEARED TO MODERN EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 


All of the twenty-four study divisions of the 
new Storycrafters course were revised and copy- 
righted in 1946. The entire course is aimed at 
today’s writing markets. Modern editors demand 
modern techniques and material Story- 
crafters Guild teaches you how to write what 
the editors want. 


© STUDY CURRENT FICTION 


You learn how to study and analyze .. . how 
to organize your creative thinking into manu- 
scripts that sell. Storycrafters are not told how 
to write, they are shown. Under the Storycraft- 
ers Guild system, you receive monthly breakdowns 
and cross analyses of stories currently published 
in national magazines. Frederick Palmer person- 
ally analyzes up-to-date stories that editors have 
bought and published . . . shows how and why 
today’s authors are selling! 
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FREDERICK PALMER 
Director 
Storycrafters Guild 
(Mr, Palmer is not con- 


nected with any other 
school or course.) 





STORYCRAFTERS GUILD 
SALES ADVISORY SERVICE 


While Storycrafters are learning the tech- 
niques of creative writing, they receive in- 
structions in the lesser and simpler fields 
of writing—the minor leagues—thus Story- 
crafters can actually earn while they learn. 


STORYCRAFTERS LEARN: 


How fo write ‘‘Fillers."* 

How to be a country newspaper correspondent. 

How to be a spare-time reporter in the city. 

How to prepare feature articles which 2000 
newspapers in the country must have weekly. 

How to put an idea for a motion picture into 
correct form, and market it. 

How to prepare material for local radio stations. 

How to sell photographs to magazines in need 
of them. 

How to slant material for Western, Confession, 
Mystery and True Detective magazines. 

How to write for the lucrative ‘Trade Journal"’ 


market. 

Interesting and helpful data on winning prize 
contests. 

How to write articles for the Sunday Schoo! 
Papers. 


The fascinating business of writing greeting cards. 
How and where fo sell articles of all kinds. 











IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO CHECK YOUR APTITUDE 


Send for the Storycrafters’ Aptitude Test right 
now. With the test you will receive complete 
details concerning the Storycrafters Guild Home 
Study Course in Creative Writing and the mod- 
ern Psycho-Plot method of inventing story ideas. 
THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


SPECIAL G. |. OFFER 
DONT DELAY—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept, W-72 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 

Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE 
TEST . . description of the new PSYCHO-PLOT 
method of inventing story ideas, and full details con- 
cerning the Storycrafters Guild System of Home Study 
Training. 





Name 
Address 
City or RFD 
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WIN CASH «»> CARS 


E An interesting folder describing 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c.to cover handling 


costs. 
LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly, accurately, promptly. Mailed flat—carbon free. 
50c per 1000 words 
Book lengths 40c per 1000 words 


JOYCE BERNOSKI 
1203 N, Rustin St., Sioux City, lowa 








FACT OR FICTION? 


Do you want the facts about your writing? 
If so, let us see your work. We will give you a 
straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of your 
material. 


GET CHECKS—NOT REJECTS! 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—Criticism—Editing—Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) 
Virginia 9-7808 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
ou enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send for 
details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appralsal ef novels, short stories, articles, 
juveniles, ete. 
@ Intensive marketing te leading publishers throughout 
the world. 
. @ Creative Editing @ De Laxe Typing 
We specialize in beginners 
AUTHORS* AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
(31 West 92nd Street New York 25, W. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A, Dickson 


FOR APRIL 


1. APRIL FOOL’S DAY. Leading 
pranksters in your city; their favorite jokes, 
particularly on this day. How about the 
mayor and other city officials? Super- 
duper pranks. 


2. FOOD SERVICE ON TRAINS. 
What goes on in the kitchen and the dining 
car? Quantity of food served daily and its 
preparation; variety of menus; unusual 
appetites among passengers. This could 
be a magazine filler, as for a juvenile or a 
woman’s publication. 


3. A REMARKABLE INVALID OF 
YOUR CITY. ‘Slant: His, or her, intense 
interest in various affairs although a shut- 
in. His accomplishments despite his handi- 
caps; the subject’s greatest ambitions. 


4, PERSONS BURIED STANDING 
UP. Reasons for such burials. Interview 
local undertakers about unique funerals. 


5. THE LIKES AND THE DISLIKES 
OF THE POET LAUREATE OF YOUR 
STATE IN POETRY. His favorite poems 
and poets. Does the poet laureate also 
write prose? Newspapers and magazines 
that have carried his work. 


6. ARMY DAY, MARKING THE 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ DECLARATION OF 
WAR AGAINST GERMANY. Brothers 
who are members of the local post of the 
American Legion; their military careers. 
Were any of their sisters in the armed 
forces? War relics in possession of the 
brothers. 


@. THE EYESIGHT OF VARIOUS 


ANIMALS. Let a local or state naturalist, 
of considerable reputation, give you this in- 









































formation. Animals with the best eyesight; 
those with the poorest. This will make the 
grade with a magazine. 

8. ARE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF 
TODAY BETTER READERS THAN 
THEIR PARENTS WERE? Pop that 
question to veteran educators in your city. 
Reading methods, old and new. 

9. THE DEMAND OF THE LOCAL 
MAYOR AS A SPEAKER. Slant: How 
the chief executive must be versatile and 
keep himself expertly posted in order to 
speak on varied topics. The number of 
speaking invitations the mayor averages 
weekly; the number he accepts. Has 
speech-making ever been difficult for him? 

10. THE HIGHEST HOUSE IN 
YOUR STATE. Ascertain the greatest 
altitude in the state, to begin with, The 
house’s occupants. The climate during all 
seasons. 

11. THE DEAN OF PUBLIC OF- 
FICIALS IN YOUR COUNTY IN 
POINT OF SERVICE. Slant: The most 
outstanding acts of progress by the county 
during the subject’s terms. Public offices 
held by the official and highlights of his 
terms. Changes he has witnessed. Is he 
thinking of retiring? 

12. HOW NOTORIOUS OUTLAWS 
OF THE NATION HAVE DIED. Fatal 
encounters; how graves are marked; sur- 
vivors; and rewards offered for the out- 
laws. 

18. THE INTEREST OF UNITED 
STATES’ PRESIDENTS IN EDUCA- 
TION, AS THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 
EFFORTS IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
Anniversary angle: Today is the 204th an- 
niversary of the birth of Jefferson, during 
whose two terms the United States pur- 
chased the great Louisiana Territory from 
France. 

14, LARGE TREES OF YOUR CITY 
THAT HAVE GROWN TOGETHER. 
Their attraction for the citizens, especially 
if the trees are in parks. The oldest of the 
trees. 

15. THE LONGEST RURAL MAIL 
ROUTE IN YOUR COUNTY. See the 
postmaster. Slant: The efficiency of the 
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FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four-lesson, 
one-person development course. Years of ex- 
perience. No assistants. No marketing. 25 years 
,Magazine editor, Four books on fiction writing. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 
_.. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Accurate, neat, prompt typing on quality bond; 
free carbon. Mailed flat with extra outside sheets. 
Minor corrections if requested. 50c per thousand 
first 10,000; 40c per thousand thereafter, 


CARL T. NARVESTAD, Granite Falls, Minn. 
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HONESTY + COMPETENCY 


may help your writing to reach a market. 
I’d gladly assist you. $1. 1000 words. 


DR. J. F. EDWARDS 


248 Spring Garden St. Easton, Pa. 














TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
af composers and songwriters is at your service. 

Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 

most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
, for free examination and details. 


-* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 





LAND EDITORS' CHECKS 
Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the ide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your knowledge of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS WAY BE- 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


=F REE - prormation 


CECILIA ADAMS 


1612 High St. Des Moines 14, lowa 
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HELEN R. GIRVIN AGENCY 
Founder-Dir. L. A. Book & Author Club 
Offers 
Expert Advice and Service 


Through our Literary Editor and Critic. Complete and 
comprehensive criticism and advice will be mailed promptly. 
$2.50 up to 2000 words; $5.00 script up to 5000 words; 
$1.00 for each thousand words from 5000 to 15,000. Special 
rates on longer manuscripts or books, Accompany your 
manuscript with money order or Cashier's check, 


ADDRESS: 8853 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 











TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript t professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the” difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 

m mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 



































that 
you may 
Know the truth 


HOW FREE is thought? 
For their breadth of 
thought and courage, 
hundreds in past centu- 
ries have died of perse- 
cution. Have they died ia 
vain? What were their 
thoughts? Could you use 
them today to make life 
meet your expectations? 


Write for FREE book 


It may surprise you to know 
that the wisdom of these 
Sages was not completely 
destroyed. The Rosicrucians 
(NOT a religion), an age-old 
brotherhood of learning, 
have kept alive this know- 
ledge regarding the powers 
of mind and mental creating. 
AFREE book, The Mastery of 
Life, explains how you may 
receive these truths. Address: 
Scribe M. K. Z. 
Ge ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose « California 
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mail carrier in covering the route under all 
conditions of weather and roads. Number 
of patrons served. Facts about rural de- 
livery. 

16. AN ANCIENT BRIDAL VEIL 
STILL IN USE. In how many weddings 
has the veil been used? The original 
wearer; the present owner. 

17. SHORT RIVERS IN YOUR 
STATE. How they derived their name; 
how they are utilized; their length; crimes 
connected with the rivers. 

18. THE MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 
OF REVERE, NAMED IN HONOR OF 
PAUL REVERE. Tie in the fact that this 
American patriot gained fame for the horse 
ride he made on the night of April 18-19, 
1775, from Charlestown to Lexington, to 
spread the alarm about the coming of the 
British, Slant: How Revere and other 
places still pay honor to the Revolutionary 
War hero. 

19. SPEED LAWS OF YOUR CITY 
FOLLOWING THE ADVENT OF THE 
“GASOLINE BUGGY.” Bring out that 
the first gasoline automobile in the United 
States was operated by C, E. Duryea on 
this day in 1892. First owners of cars in 
your city; earliest automobile accidents and 
fatalities. 

20. THE COLDEST SPRING IN 
THE ANNALS OF THE COUNTY, AS 
REPORTED BY THE “WEATHER 
MAN.” The latest snows in the springs; 
record snows. 

21. THE STORK, THE STORK, 
THE STORK. This and that about the 
large wading bird, including the association 
with childbirth. Slant: How the stork 
amounts to a cherished guest in European 
countries due to the belief that good luck 
will come to the house to which the bird 
attaches itself. This should ring the bell 
with a magazine. 

22. THE LONGEST BRIDGES IN 
YOUR COUNTY AND ALSO STATE. 
Cost of the spans when built; chief fea- 
tures. 

23. APRIL SHOWERS. Have there 
been many April showers to bring May 
flowers? The local Weather Man can fur- 
nish you with the April rainfall in bygone 
years. The wettest and driest Aprils. 
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24. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF YOUR STATE 
SUPREME COURT. His judicial career; 
unique cases, as recalled by him; an in- 
sight into the work of the Supreme Court. 

25. ELDERLY WOMEN OF YOUR 
CITY WHO ARE EXPERT GARDEN- 
ERS. Slant: How their gardens afford 
them exercise and perhaps some financial 
remuneration. The variety of vegetables in 
the gardens. Gardening advice, as given by 
the subjects. 

26. THE PLAYGROUND PRO- 
GRAM IN YOUR CITY. Interview the 
directors of the playgrounds about the 
equipment and plans for the spring and 
summer. Leading problems in the opera- 
tion of the playgrounds; popularity of the 
playgrounds in the past. 

27. MINISTERS OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE PROFICIENT MUSICIANS. 
Slant: How their talent in the realm of 
music adds to their power in enlisting per- 
sons to the cause of the church. Instru- 
ments played by ministers; favorite songs. 

28. SCENES AT A CURB MAR- 
KET. Slant: The service of the curb mar- 
ket to citizens as well as to the produce 
raisers. The operation of the place; its 
popularity; the busiest seasons. Largest 
curb markets in the state. 

29. THE CRIMINAL TREND 
AMONG WOMEN IN THE POSTWAR 
ERA. Call upon the local police chief and 
the county sheriff for this story. Have there 
been drastic increases in violent crimes by 
women? Slant: The direct relationship be- 
tween female crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. Steps to combat female criminals. 

30. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S IN- 
AUGURATION AS PRESIDENT, ON 
THIS DAY IN 1789. Highlights of other 
inaugurals, especially speeches. Short and 
long inaugurals. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE: The Man 
Without a Check is the feature writer who 
writes—but does not sel]l—articles to a local 
newspaper without any local or state angle. 

Unless there is a local or state twist to a 
story, the Feature Editor doesn’t believe it 
is worth much or anything at all, for he 
can depend upon syndicates for general 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells a than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE juve! VILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge | 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of how 
to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost 
author’s typist . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, State Libraries, correspondence schools for 
writers, and many other public and private organizations 

Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers . . . and Dedi- 
cated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid—only $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Drawer 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 


SPIC AND SPAN COPY TYPING 


Free 1 Carbon copy, 2 First & Last pages. 
Rates: 50c per 1,000 wds., 40c over 10,000 
wds. 











GALE MARCLAY 
96 Barrington Ave. St. Vital, Man., Can. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Incorporated 
The only incory ted school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in Sontre— an ri it ng and offering complete poetry training 


Correspondence Course 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 





EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished > 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. 
revised course shows how, with examples; list of over ig 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 
postpaid. Collaborative short-short story course and other 
helps also available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley. New Uim, Minn. 


YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 
wili be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill, 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Clients’ sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 








Chicago Heights, Ill. 

















WRITER’s DicEstT 





Beginners 


Only 
N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


I Sao RAs dis wat DE DONE ete 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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material and, too, get the material at a 
considerably cheaper rate. For instance, a 
story of duelling minus any local or state 
angle would be a good bet for a magazine, 
especially if flavored with romance, but 
local or state newspapers would not dig 
down into their jeans for it at space rates. 


On the other hand, you could convert 
this into acceptable material by writing up 
the most notable duels in your county and 
state, in an exciting style, and weaving 
with them the history of duelling over the 
world. Principals or descendants of the 
principals could be interviewed, and gar- 
ments or the weapons used in the duels 
could be photographed. How about the 
laws on duelling down the years? In South 
Carolina a person assuming public office, 
even the governor, swears he has not en- 
gaged in a duel and will refrain from any 
part in one. 

Aren’t you more interested in persons in 
your city and the state than in residents of 
other states? So is the Feature Editor and 
so are the readers of the newspaper which 
employs him. We are interested most of all 
in our neighbors, then in fellow citizens, 
next in folk of the area, and after that resi- 
dents of the state. This gives the readers a 
sort of personal interest in the story; they 
feel it is their newspaper, and they will 
continue to subscribe to it and boost it to 
their neighbors and friends. 

In return, the Feature Editor will ap- 
preciate your efforts in digging up A-l 
stories for him, along with photographs to 
accompany them, and he will give you 
every available break and cooperate with 
you in all possible ways. He keeps his pulse 
on the trends of the times, and he is in a 
position to pass along valuable tips to you. 
He will suggest and discuss stories, sparing 
you much time and expense if the stuff 
does not toe the mark, and he can send a 
staff photographer along with you in 
rounding up a feature. 

You spend no more time in the process, 
you get more interesting articles, and you 
come in contact with scores of persons who 
can give you features or tips on features 
week after week. You will hit the feature 
writing jackpot. 























NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 32) 


Frank V. Morley has retired as chairman 
of the board of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue. Robert Giroux, 
an editor there since 1940, has been made 
executive editor. Doris Schneider, head 
of the promotion department for five years, 
has been made an editor. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., of 386 Fourth 
Avenue, have sold their juvenile depart- 
ment to David McKay, of Philadelphia. 
Helen Hoke, who left Julian Messner, Inc., 
to direct the Reynal & Hitchcock juveniles, 
becomes head of the new McKay depart- 
ment. David McKay Company is located 
at 604 South Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 


Book Clubs must have reached the satura- 
tion point! But still, more are announced. 
The Woman’s Book Club has been organ- 
‘ ized by Cima Publishing Company, Inc., 7 
East 44th Street, New York 17. This one 
plans to distribute the kind of books 
“needed to adequately embrace the ex- 
panded opportunities and responsibilities of 
today’s ever widening horizon for the 
modern woman.” 


The Family Reading Club, located at 
Mineola, N. Y., will make monthly selec- 
tions for its members, offering them at 
$1.89 each. Members must biy 4 a year 
out of the selections. And a bonus book will 
be given with each four purchased. 


One of the well-established book clubs 
announces a change. The People’s Book 
Club, organized by Simon & Schuster and 
operated through Sears, Roebuck, has been 
sold to Sears, Roebuck and Consolidated 
Book Publishers of Chicago. Editorial func- 
tions of the club, formerly handled through 
Simon & Schuster, will be carried out by 


the People’s Book Club’s own staff. Offices” 


are now at 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22. 


Most books about writing and publishing 
which are brought to the attention of writ- 
ers, stress the immediate practical how-to 
in some particularized field. Other books 
may have a less tangible quality of help, 


FEBRUARY, 
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canes GEE? Came paawemarmen % 
LEARN DEPT. STORE COPYWRITING 
You can already write! Carry on your creative work 
while earning a good salary in the lucrative advertis- 


5 

5 
ing field. Our experts train you to write selling copy 
and prepare a job-getting saniple book. Opportunity is 2 
§ 

5 


knocking if you're trained! Write for details now! 


JOHNS SCHOOL OF COPYWRITING 
Box 777 Palm Springs, Calif. ( 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor errors 














neatly, accurately and promptly. 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243 Chester, W. Va. 








WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 
experience. Fiction only. 

UP TO 3, 000 WORDS, $2.50; 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 








P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
FREE LANCING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES 
Lifts the curtain.on the secrets of writing 
ee ee eee $2.00 
WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 
Adventures of an author in advertising............- $1.00 


BY EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
E. M. Woolley Associates, Passaic, N. J. 





-——SONGWRITERS—- 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 


Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-25 P.O. Box 670 








Beverly Hills, California 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
©@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


but for all that, are more truly helpful in 
the long run because of their inspirational 
qualities. 

“Of Making Many Books” by Roger 
Burlingame has the obvious aim of pictur- 
ing the publishing house of Scribner’s dur- 
ing its first hundred years of existence. It 
boasts—in a nice quiet way, of course— 
about the top authors who have gone 
through those dignified doors and the 
Scribner books which have come to be 
known as classics. 


But beyond these obvious facts is the 
inspiration which a writer may draw from 
realizing that legendary literary figures were 
once but such as he, struggling with dis- 
couragement, rejections, stories that would 
not move. No writer is alone in his prob- 
lems, though he is often tempted to believe 
so. A book like this makes him feel like 
one of a great, and frequently, successful 
group. What they could do, he can do! 


Writers in any field will get a lift from 
this book. Those in the field of books will 
find, in addition, considerable very practi- 
cal advice. Scribner’s published “Of Mak- 
ing Many, Books” recently, at $3.75. Roger 
Burlingame, the author, was a Scribner edi- 
tor for years, and knows the house and its 
authors exceptionally well. 


Must Have Been 20 Years Ago 


Dear Steve: 

Just re-read my December issue including 
Steve Fisher’s letter in the Forum. It was a 
double take. I read it through then shook my 
head and read it again, and then I read his last 
paragraph over once more 


“If you are a real writer, then all of the 
things you write are written honestly, and all 
are one and the same thing—an expression 
of yourself, and whatever experience and 
talent that you have.’ I don’t believe any 
writer who writes should be ashamed of 
anything whether it’s in Paris Nights, 
Christian Fiction, or one of the blood and 
thunder half a cent a word fourth string 
pulps 
Thanks, Steve. I don’t think you’d remember 

me. We were kids in the Navy together a long 
time ago. You went up the ladder, and I stuck 
around the bottom rung, too busy living life to 
write about it very much. But I’ve been follow- 
ing your progress. Remember ‘“Flamming 
Freighter’? I do. Thanks again, Shipmate. 

R. Russet, 

Municipal Yacht Harbor, 
New Orleans, La. 
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BOOK 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right.. jo is! sare 
John B. Opdycke 


| 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Don’t Say It..... ihe are: sg 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 
Law of Copyright and Literary 
ER eee 
H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property.. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Cone 
NIN io ecdp oni a Sains o-00us 3.00 


Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of besssacsne 
Poetry .. : . 2.50 
Clement Ww ood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse. . .. 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.:.. 1.75 
J. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified......... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephina Niggli 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary............... 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio..... oe 


First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of a 


ESE ay «ken ee 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin................ 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto ... 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





36 Dramatic Situations..... . .$2.00 


Georges Polti 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





Writers 1946 Year Book........$ .50 
ree —How to Have a Brain 
tee e ete e ec ee esse eeeees 3.00 | 1946 Photo Almanac............. 1.50 
to Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot.............. 2.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Mideed 1. Reid Characters Make Your Story . 3.00 
101 Plots Used and Abused....... 1.25 Maren Elwood 
James Young 
Let’s Write About You . 2.00 
JUVENILE WRITING Cialis Dassin 
My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman Mystery Fiction. . 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
SONG WRITING 
ORI Editor’s Choice. . ; . 3.00 
The Art of Song Writing.... . 1.00 Aifred Dashiel 
So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 
Trial & Error...... 3.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING Jack W. sedfeed 
Stories You Can Sell............ 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 Earl Reed Silvers 
Walter S. C bell 
-apirapissansisel My Last Million Readers........ 3.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 E. Gauvreau 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Short Stories...... 2.00 Narrative Technique 2.50 
Elliott Blackiston Thomas H. Uzzell 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts........ 2.00 Writers—Here How............ 1.00 
Foy Evans Mildred I. Reid 
BOOKS ON SLANG Writers—Help Yourselves. . 2.00 
Hash House Lingo.............. .50 Mildred 1. Reid 
Western Words. . -. 3.00] Writers—Make It Sell.. 2.00 
Ramon F. Adams Mildred 1. Reid 
BOOKS ON HUMOR Making Manuscripts Salable ... 2.00 
The Ast wf Carteoning.......... 1.00 Walter Des Mereis 
Chuck Thorndike Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.50 
The Secrets of Cartooning seoe 2D Dr. Harry Suderman 
Chuck Thorndike w Novels Seu 2.50 
riti to Bell: ....- Bs 
Comics and Their Creators . 3.00 gay boom: D’Orsay 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay..... _.. 1.00} Why Write A Novel....... 3.00 
C. W. LaRoe Jack Woodford 
How To Write For Mo see Se 
ARTICLE WRITING Aas 
Writi N ine Article. . : 
titing the Mogasine Article... 1-50) 0. pas From Yesk:.. _ 3.50 
Chats on Feature Writing........ 2.75 | The Technique of the Novel.... 3.00 
Harrington Thomas H. Uzzell 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., , 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose.... 
Name 

Address 

City 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


. State.. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


offers for a limited time only its annual 
MANUSCRIPT SPECIAL 


Any manuscript up to 3000 words (except poetry) 
given a constructive criticism for only $1.00 
505 Architects Bidg., 415 Brainerd St. 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. : 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her,Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and ‘aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR 

601 South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 5, California 





—., 





Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for ras reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if Gola unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS | CIRCLE: RENSEB PRESS 
tablished 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite “39 








NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
SONGWRITERS 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
send your manuscripts to a professional typist. Carbon 
free. iled flat with your original. 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 


EVA FERN HOKE 


BOX 7 ROCA, NEBRASKA 





Hot after the red fox 
Sir: 

Aiming at the general public, which constitutes 
the great majority of the rapidly expanding con- 
sumer travel market, a New York group will 
initiate in February the publication of a national 
general circulation monthly magazine entitled 
Traveltime—The Nation’s Vacatien and Travel 
Magazine. The new publication, published in 
color, will be printed at 15 cents a copy or $1.50 
per yearly subscription. Edward J. Kelly, presi- 
dent of Henry Kelly & Sons, Inc., is president 
of the new corporation, while Louis Maier, Treas- 
urer of Edgar S. Bibas, Inc., is secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors of the corporation include James 
Lundy, president of the Queensborough Chamber 
of Commerce; Joseph Kraeler, former Manhat- 
tan Administrator of OPA; Frank A. McKowne, 
former president of the Statler Hotels Corpora- 
tion, and George Tilyou, owner of Steeplechase 
Park, Coney Island. 

James W. Danahy, vice president of the West 
Side Association of Commerce and former Day 
City Editor of the New York American, is pub- 
lisher and.editor. Mr. Danahy has had wide 
experience in the newspaper and publication 
fields. Associated with him are Perry S. Wil- 
liams, former vice president of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, who will be 
associate editor, and Ranald Savery, former edi- 
tor of Bookbinding and Book Production, who 
will be managing editor, August Mosca, form- 
erly with Esquire and more recently art director 
of Newsweek’s promotion department, is the Art 
Director of Traveltime. 

The editorial policy of Traveltime, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Danahy, will spotlight the con- 
sumer travel market by ‘concentrating on de- 
tailed factual information plus articles, maps, 
and photographs describing the interest and 
glamour of specific places and trips. ‘Where-to, 
How-to, How-much, and What-do-we-do-when- 
we-get-there” material will be accorded a -key 
spot in the editorial structure. 

The trimmed size of the magazine will be 
83¢x 11%.” Covers will be printed in 4-color 
process, while additional colors will be used on 
practically all inside pages. Distribution will be 
handled by the American News Company, and 
the first issue issued February Ist. 

Traveltime, 
330 West 42nd:Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





LITERARY SERVICE 


Manuscript editing, re-writing, typing ; also collaborative- 
criticism, fiction factory plots and self-instruction course 
in Authorship. Details free. Write today. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 











‘SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
ibe you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 


you think should sell, by all means let me try it 


open for all types of serials a novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


short-shorts up to 2, words ; $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 "each. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


If you have written a short-short which 


$2 for 


Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Co-author: 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














© THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 

PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 

ting Device 

4 deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourselt, and you have A COMPLETE 


WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


the fundamentals oi 
workable blueprint of 


story technique. A comprehensive 
how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which 
whatever your writing or selling trouble 
postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. eat Story Plots and Their Development. 

: evelopment of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Pianning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
Mo. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 
STORY. 
Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00  pestpaia 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


help you 
25c¢ each 


Will 
Price 


DETECTIVE- 





No. 5—The FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of my own published 
‘quality”"’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
— Companion. With step-by-step analysis 
*rice 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 
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| one sale 


than 25 vears as a Builder of Literary 

known many writers who, with my 
became successful authors making 
case, they worked hard and 
earned their success by their 
and perseverance. 


During more 
Careers, I have 
help and guidance, 
large incomes. In every 
steadily with me. They 
industry, determination, 

And I have also known others who had 
much talent, but who never got anywhere 
for perhaps a minor sale once in a blue moon. 
reason was their unwillingness to stick to it. 


just 
except 
The 
Thev 
them- 
Success is not won in that way 
work 


as 


worked only by fits and starts, and never gave 
selves a real chance. 
in any line of professional or artistic 


no doubt, and I have proved it again 
and again, that anyone with imagination and literar\ 
facility is certainly going to become a_ successful 
quthor if he goes rationally after winning success 
So sure was I of this, that a few months ago I in- 
vited a limited number of writers to put themselves 
in my hands, accept my guidance, work regularly, 
and follow my instructions. To date, some fifty 
sales have been made by this limited group, including 
to Saturday Evening Post, one to Coronet, 
and one to a leading woman’s magazine, while nego- 
tiations are pending in the case of one of these 
clients which will bring him thousands of dollars. 
And each day brings reports of additional sales! 


There is 


in my study, I could show vou shelves 
books, written by my clients 
with my help and advice. Magazines, from the pulps 
to the greatest slicks, run the fiction and non-fiction 
of those who have worked or are now working with 
me. Their novels and stories have been made into 
photoplays and radio dramas. Many popular profes- 
sionals are old clients of mine. One of them, Mr. 
Manly Wade Wellman, recently won the first prize 
of $2,000 in a short-story contest promoted by a 
leading magazine, beating some of the most famous 
authors in the country, who also competed for the 
big prize. 


If. vou were 
filled with successful 


If you want to succeed, you must make up your 
mind to work. This Service of mine charts your 
course. It gives you a plan, a program. This plan fits 
you, for it is made to fit the current stage of vour 
literary development. 


It’s up to you to make one of two moves. You may say “'I’ll 
take this up later,’’ which is only an excuse, or you may say. 
“This is something I must do, and I’d better find out about it 
now.”’ In the latter case, send for my 44-page booklet, ‘“THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE 
ON REQUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. It also 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocket-book, and describes the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate. The terms 


are surprisingly low and convenient. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ''The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 
Checks'* ($3.00); 


"*Writing Novels to Sell’' ($2.50); 
**Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); 
TOPANGA 1, 


**Londing the Editors’ 
''Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), 
CALIFORNIA 


etc. 


**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 

















De Luxe Weriter’s PAPER Kit 


500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 81/2 x 1. 
This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/> x II. 
These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color 


They do not fade. 


100 No. |! Kraft Envelopes. 


These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded three times. They are 4% inches deep and 10% 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 


Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 


This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 


100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 


Price $6.20 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 














WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one De Luxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20 






























































